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Eight bright new sets including : 

Nursery Songs « The Little Red Hen 

Little Black Sambo « The Shoemaker and the Elves e 
Peter Rabbit « Jack and the Beanstalk 

Cinderella « Puss in Boots « 

Are ready for you now at your Columbia dealer. Hours 
of pleasure and contented listening are packed in every one of these children’s sets. 
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New Machines, Records, Etc. 
Editorial Notes 


A number of readers have written to us in 
reference to the article, Music For The Home, 
which appeared in the October issue of For- 
tune. Last month we referred readers to this 
article before we had thoroughly digested it. 
Maybe we expected too much, but after 
reading the article carefully we were extreme- 
ly disappointed in it. For a Fortune treatise 
it is astonishing in its lack of depth and is 
not worthy of the publication. It reveals 
no true research and there is no indication 
whatever that its writer or writers actually 
went one-sixteenth of an inch below the sur- 
face. For the reader who is unfamiliar with 
the nature of the article in question, let us 
say it dealt with ‘‘what’s what with the 
radio-phonograph combination”’ (the line is 
actually part of a sub-title). The ‘“Buyer’s 
Guide for 1947 Console Combinations”’, given 
at the end of the article, seems to have been 
supplied by manufacturers, and is open to 
question. So far as we can see the author of 
the article blindly accepted the claims made 
by the various manufacturers without any 
attempt to corroborate them. Opinions of 
technical experts should have been quoted, 
in so far as possible. One leading radio engi- 
neer, T. R. Kennedy, Jr., with whom we are 
well acquainted, is introduced in the article 
as a purist and his equipment is described in 
part but in no way is he quoted. Yet, a 
wealth of information could have been ob- 
tained from him—the whvs and wherefores, 
not just generalities which leave the reader 
with the feeling, after he has perused the 
article, that he has read all this before and 
which also poses the question: what is it all 
meant to lead up to? Our opinion of this 
article is not merely our own but is shared 
by a great many others in the field. Indeed, 
several radio engineers and a couple of manu- 
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facturers have made similar remarks to us, 
but like all business men they prefer not to 
be quoted. 

There is one point to be gathered from 
this Fortune article, and that is the price of 
postwar equipment is extremely high. In 
the past month, we have heard two combina- 
tions: the Fisher and the Zenith sets. Of 
the two the Fisher was unquestionably better 
and revealed evidences of finer workmanship. 
Before the war, Fisher was the head of the 
Philharmonic concern, but in recent years 
he sold the company and the latter now 
sponsors a cheaper line of sets. It is our 
observation that Fisher’s new equipment is 
designed to reproduce a full range and re- 
flects the workmanship of men knowing music 
as well as technical equipment. The pickup 
response given in the Fortune chart as 30 to 
12,000 c.p.s. is sufficient to do justice to the 
best of modern recordings, even the wide- 
frequency range ones put out by English 
Decca, which are advertised as going to 
14,000 c.p.s. It is our contention, which is 
supported by others, that this wide range 
will be best realized by the magnetic pickup 
on Fisher’s more expensive machine. The 
crystal pickup we heard did not convey such 
a high range of sound. The Zenith machine 
is a good commercial outfit, but the range 
claimed here is open to controversy. For 
example, the pickup—the so-called Zenith 
Cobra—is credited with frequencies to 8,000 
in the Fortune article, but according to tests 
made by Consumers’ Research (published 
in its November issue) “‘the curve was smooth 
from 50 to 4,000 cycles” but ‘its output 
dropped off rapidly after 4,000”. In the 
rating of one Zenith set—the 12H090—in the 
same issue of Consumers’ Research, the fol- 
lowing is stated: ‘“‘performance judged not 
good, if price is considered and compared 
with pre-war receivers; however, the set 
would be rated favorably if considered solely 
on the basis of today’s production of radio 
receivers in its price class’. Our readers 
interested in obtaining Consumers’ Research 
reports on pickups and machines should 
write for a copy to Consumers’ Research, 
Washington, New Jersey. Fuller details of 
radio-phonograph combinations are promised 
in its December issue. 

We also heard this past month the so- 
called ‘‘revolutionary”” phonograph put out 
by the London Gramophone Corporation 
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under the trade name of Decola, since it was 
especially designed, by an independent con- 
cern, to reproduce the high-frequency discs 
made by English Decca. The publicity ac- 
companying this outfit calls it ‘‘England’s 
extraordinary electronic secret’ and claims 
that the set is ‘‘a musical instrument repro- 
ducing all sound audible to the human ear’’. 
The concern sponsors two machines, one 
utilizing three speakers, and a larger one 
utilizing six speakers. A public demonstra- 
tion of the larger job was an overwhelming 
affair; the sound was excessively brilliant, 
and while the highs were extremely clear and 
penetrating, the bass was singularly lacking 
in the same qualities. One radio engineer 
of our acquaintance, attending the demon- 
stration, pointed out that there was insuff- 
cient air space in the cabinet to allow for 
clarity of bass. This is not to say that the 
bass was not there, but rather to point out 
it was not as clear or as immediately dis- 
tinguishable for character and quality of 
instrumentation as were the highs. The 
larger job, utilizing six speakers, had a defi- 
nite cabinet resonance which was missing 
from the three-speaker job. Yet, even the 
latter instrument does not clarify bass in the 
manner we are used to. It all goes back to 
the desirability of housing the speakers in a 
separate unit, concerning which all makers 
of good custom-built equipment agree. In- 
deed, all the commercial equipment we have 
heard recently lacks two things—a clarity 
of bass comparable to that of treble and 
sufficient tone controls to permit a flexibility 
in performance comparable to that found on 
well-designed and well constructed custom 
built equipment. 

We had an excellent opportunity to hear 
and make tests with the new Decola after 
the public demonstration. There are treble 
and bass controls, besides the volume con- 
trol, on these sets which allow for three dif- 
ferent positions of tonal gradations, designed, 
of course, to accommodate variations in re- 
cording technique. The sets’ lack of flexi- 
bility, in our estimation, lies in the inability 
to handle the degree of reproduction through 
individual speakers, which, in the estimation 
of a number of radio engineers we know, is 
most important to flexibility of reproduction. 
Making similar tests on our own custom- 
built equipment and that of an engineer 

— (Continued on page 102) 
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Dr. Weissmann with 
one of his favorite 
horses. 





FRIEDER WEISSMANN REMINISCES 





In an Interview with the Editor 


Part Il 


If one looks back over the lists of the Parlo- 
phone and Odeon Companies during the 
period that Frieder Weissmann, the con- 
ductor, was musical director, one is im- 
pressed with the rich harvest of operatic 
excerpts, lieder and orchestral works. 

‘Despite the depression of the early 1920s,” 
says Dr. Weissmann, “‘the dominant note in 
recording was not commercial; all this came 
later. Indeed, we made good music without 
regard for its potential sales values, but for- 
tunately it sold. Owing to the fine quality 
of work we accomplished in the Parlophone 
and Odeon studios, other countries sent us 
their best artists to make recordings. We 
had singers from Sweden, Finland, Latvia, 
Estonia, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, who came 
with a specified repertoire. Usually they 
had a week of daily recording sessions. The 
repertoire consisted mainly of national oper- 
atic arias, unknown here, as well as a lot of 
attractive folk songs, which we usually or- 
chestrated. The habit of putting orchestral 
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accompaniments to everything from a folk 
song to lieder was artistically wrong in my 
estimation, but this was insisted upon by 
recording officials everywhere. Their view 
was that the piano recorded badly. 

“Although I made a great many symphonic 
and other orchestral records, the greatest 
part of my work was with the leading oper- 
atic singers of those times, and just as I be- 
gan my recording career in Germany with 
Emmy Bettendorf, I was destined to end 
with another great soprano, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. But of this event I shall speak later. 
It should be remembered that opera was im- 
mensely popular in Europe—hence the many 
more records with singers than instrumental- 
ists. 

“Yet, I did a number of orchestral records 
on my own, several of which are still known 
today. People have often complimented me 
on making the first recording of Corelli’s 
Christmas Night Concerto and of Respighi’s 
Fountains of Rome. The quiet beauty of 
Corelli's work appealed to me greatly, yet I 
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doubt that I would have been permitted to 
have recorded it, had not a Swedish record 
sales firm commissioned it. And the brilliant 
and colorful Respighi score would not have 
been thought advisable had not the Italian 
firm, Fonotipia, ordered it. These two re- 
cordings, along with my 1931 Parlophone 
one of Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration 
reveal most satisfactorily to me my work as 
a conductor in the early vears of electrical 
reproduction. 

“Looking back, the gallery of great artists 
with whom I was closely associated stands 
forth like a sharply sculptured frieze. Many 
of them are here today, some are no longer 
with us, some have retired from public life, 
but none are forgotten. Such singers as 
Meta Seinemeyer, Elisabeth Rethberg, Lotte 
Lehmann, Karen Branzell, Margaret Baeu- 
mer, Em.ny Bettendorf, Richard Tauber, 
Lauritz Melchior, Fleinrich Knote, Michael 
Bohnen, Leo Schuetzendorf, and many others. 
People often ask me whether | have not 
found it difficult to work with many of the 
great singers. Let me say, a truly great 
artist is always the easiest person with which 
to work; it is the lesser ones that are difficult 
because they are not sure of themselves. 
This holds true not only of artists of days 
gone by but of those now living, no matter 
the country of their origin.” 

Meta Seinemeyer 

We asked Dr. Weissmann to tell us about 
the artist who stood out most vividly in his 
memory. Unhesitantly he answered: 

“The soprano, Meta Seinemeyer, occupies 
a special niche in my memory. We were 
friends of many years, and | coached her in 
so many roles and assisted her in her meteoric 
climb to the top. She was a female Caruso, 
blessed with an opulent voice of unusual 
warmth and beauty. 
Italian opera equally well, and she also had 


She sang German and 
a fine feeling for lieder. Before her tragic 
death in 1929, we had signed her to make 
for Parlophone and Odeon forty record sides 
a year for a long period of time, a contract 
which no one else had been given up to that 
period.” 

the voice of 
Meta Seinemeyer will agree with Dr. Weiss- 
mann on the extraordinary quality of her 
voice. The writer once heard her as Eva 
and the memory of her beautiful singing is 
still fresh. She had hardly achieved a decade 


Record collectors who know 
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of her career before her untimely death oc- 
curred. In 1929, she came to Covent Garden 
in London for the first time and was hailed 
by the critics. The late Herman Klein 
wrote: “Versatility is evidently among the 
virtues possessed by this clever German so- 
prano, in addition to the beauty of voice in 
the interpretation of Wagner that has dis- 
tinguished her recent work at Covent Gar- 
den.”” Speaking of her Tosca, he said: ‘‘In 
Vissi d’arte she came near t6 the ideal estab- 
lished by the illustrious Milka Ternina, who 
created this role in London. Would that 
every would-be imitator of that great artist 
were so successful as Meta Seinemeyer. The 
touching quality of her plaintive approach 
is really exquisite; her breath-control and 
vocal technique generally, beyond praise.”’ 

To return to Dr. Weissmann and his mem- 
ories, which he contends are not as fresh as 
he would like them to be. ‘“‘One would have 
had to have kept a recording log, day by 
But as | 
think of artists and we mention them much 
returns to me. I remember, for example, 
the first recording session I had with Mel- 
chior. We were doing some excerpts from 
Parsifal. But I had the feeling that he 
should be recording the love music from Die 
Walkuere, because he was filled with a mys- 
terious elation and ardor. After several 
sessions, when we had got to know each 
other better, he suddenly took out a picture 
from his wallet and showed me the likeness 
of a very pretty young woman whom he had 
just married in Munich, and he told me all 
about his landing from a parachute in her 
garden and of the subsequent 
Later, we all came to know ‘Kleinchen’, as 
he called her, his most attractive wife. 


day, to do justice to everyone. 


romance. 


Lauritz Melchior 


“My memories of Melchior also take me 
back to the Royal Opera at Antwerp, where 
I conducted annual Wagnerian festivals. It 
1932, and Melchior had arrived with 
the earnest desire to sing 


was 
Tannhaueser, a 
role specified in his contract, but found him- 
self instead cast as Lohengrin with Tiana 
Lemnitz as Elsa and Anna Konetzni as 
Ortrud (two beautiful voices). Although 
displeased at the change of roles, he should 
have been happy since he was a fine Lohen- 
grin, but somehow subsequent events were 
to increase his annoyance. All went well in 
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the performance until the Bridal Chamber 
Scene. Near the end, the singer cast as 
Telramund failed to make his appearance 
and Melchior was left fighting a duel wildly 
yet majestically with himself, while Lemnitz 
and I watched him with awe. I must say 
his off-scene battle was a most convincing 
impromptu affair. 

“My memories of Richard Tauber are 
plentiful. This fine artist was as gifted an 
interpreter of Mozart’s Tamino and Don 
Ottavio as he was a singer of lieder and of 
light opera. It has always been the delight 
of many to cast aspersions on tenors. But I 
worked with many tenors and found few 
that were not as cooperative as any other 
artist. I made records with the noted 
Bayreuth tenors, Heinrich Knote, Gotthelf 
Pistor, Sigismund Pilinsky, and Walther 
Kirchhoff. The later sang at the Metre- 
politan. Like Caruso, he was an expert 
caricaturist and he often made drawings of 
me conducting, all of them having a puddle 
of water surrounding my feet, the result of 
perspiration streaming from my face. 

“T remember recordings I made with the 
noted Dalmatian tenor, Tino Pattiera, a 
singer with precious vocal material, but 
afflicted with asthma. He often sang his 
recordings on his knees instead of standing 
up, insisting that he could breathe more 
easily in that position. It created quite a 
bit of difficulty in the placement of the 
microphone, particularly in that lovely duet 
from Otello he made with Seinemeyer. Italy 
sent us two great tenors, who, of course, had 
to make specified recordings from Italian 
operas; these were Aureliano Pertile and 
Nino Pittaluga. 

Jan Kiepura 

“One of the popular tenors in Germany in 
the late 1920s was the Pole, Jan Kiepura. 
He made many records and always appeared 
at the studio with a handbag of assorted 
medicines which were applied to his throat 
during intermissions by a pretty secretary. 
The baritones I recall are headed by that 
wonderful Wagnerian interpreter, Frederich 
Schorr. At twenty-two I conducted a per- 
formance at the Berlin State Opera of the 
The Flying Dutchman, with him in the title 
role. His praise of my work was a great 
encouragement to me at that time. He said 
that I evidently understood the need for 
breathing on the part of the singer. This 
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casual remark helped me a great deal in my 
work with singers, and I remember later 
having the same compliment paid me by 
Michael Bohnen, when he sang with me his 
famous Hans Sachs. 

“Speaking of baritones makes me recall 
that famous singing actor Georges Baklanoff, 
a Russian, whose work was so greatly ad- 
mired in this country, especially with the 
Chicago Opera. He had an estate near 
Potsdam, where I once celebrated a Russian 
New Year with him and his six Russian 
wolfhounds—all sitting around the table. 
At the high point of the night, he went toa 
shrine of the Virgin, crossed himself, said a 
prayer, pressed a hidden button and the 
picture opened to disclose behind it the 
rarest collection of French cognac I ever saw. 
In deep solemnity, Baklanoff took out two 
bottles and we went to it. 

Emmy Bettendorf 

“But I am digressing from recordings. 
And I know that readers will be most inter- 
ested in the singers that recorded. Does 
anyone who owns a phonograph not know 
the beautiful voice of Emmy Bettendorf, 
which I once heard an Italian characterize 
as the German Muzio? Ah, but Bettendorf 
was not only a great singer but a great 
musician; she floated her exquisitely lyrical 
tones with incredible ease. I have always 
been envious that it had not fallen to my lot 
to make the Easter Hymn with her from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, for it is one of the great 
vocal records of all times. I recall my work 
with Lotte Lehmann, whose mellow tones 
and exquisite lieder singing, besides her 
operatic work, are unforgettable to my ears. 
So many of her lieder recordings had the re- 
quired orchestral backgrounds, but a few 
she made with me at the piano. All revealed 
her spontaneity and precious feeling for 
poetic line. 

“Then there was Margaret Baeumer, the 
Wagnerian soprano, who was a remarkable 
Isolde. Perhaps none of her recordings reveal 
her so strikingly as the one she made with 
me of Isolde’s Narrative and Curse. And I 
could not forget Gitta Alpar, the Hungarian 
coloratura soprano, a first-class musician 
with a lot of ‘‘“oomph”’, nor could I forget the 
Parisian Ninon Vallin with her lovely sweet- 
ness; she sang ar excellent Solveig’s Song 
that remains uppermost in my memory. 
And there was Karen Branzell, who sang the 
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role of Ortrud in Lohengrin as well as she did 
the cocotte Giulietta in the Tales of Hoff- 
mann. 

“T should also like to mention a few in- 
strumentalists who remain in my memory 
as outstanding. The youthful violinist 
Joseph Wolfsthal, a pupil of Carl Flesch, who 
was a wonderful Mozart player. Unfor- 
tunately, he died too soon. Then there was 
the late Moritz Rosenthal, with whom I 
made the Chopin E minor Concerto and the 
Liszt E flat major. He was an extraordinary 
musician who knew everything in the best 
of tradition. 

“It may be worth mentioning that we 
tackled ensemble operatic work to better 
advantage than most European recording 
companies in the early 1930s. We, at Parlo- 
phone, brought out the first recordings of 
consequence from Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. 
Many of these are cherished today for the 
lovely voice of Meta Seinemeyer as the 
Marschallin. Emanuel List, who is well 
known here, was Baron Ochs. For this re- 
cording session we had the whole Dresden 
State Opera Orchestra, and two of their 
finest sopranos, Grete Merrem-Nikisch and 
Elisa Stuenzer. 

“Before speaking of my last recording 
session in Germany, I should like to say that 
the reason we got such fine results was that 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra was always 
on tap and this incredibly experienced or- 
ganization was never in need of rehearsal. 
My last recording session was in May 1932. 
We had assembled to make some operatic 
arias with that gifted soprano, Elisabeth 
Rethberg. She made selections from her 
repertoire—arias from La Tosca, Mme. But- 
terfly, La Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana, Nozze 
di Figaro, etc. We were about to begin our 
session when my whole orchestra, about 90 
members of the Berlin State, suddenly ap- 
peared in the black and brown uniforms of 
Hitler. The leaders tried to explain this un- 
expected disguise to me with embarrassed 
smiles. ‘It does not mean anything, Maes- 
tro,’ the concertmaster said, ‘‘we are just 
doing it for a friendly gesture.” It was in 
the middle of that session with Rethberg 
that I got a telegram from Holland inviting 
me to conduct a series of concerts with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. 
Two days later, I left Germany, never to 
come back.”’ 
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Time marches on, as Dr Weissmann says, 
and no man in music lives on his past ex- 
periences. He is elated with his new record- 
ing work as principal opera conductor for 
Victor recordings. He has to date made 
records with more than a dozen of the lead- 
ing singers here in ensembles and selections 
from seventeen operas. Besides his associ- 
ation with singers, Dr. Weissmann has made 
recordings with William Primrose and Jascha 
Heifetz. 





Editorial Notes 


(Continued from page 102) 
friend we were able to get results which were 
completely commensurate, and in some cases 
preferable, to what we were able to obtain 
on the Decola. It remains a moot question 
how many people want frequencies up to 
14,000 c.p.s., how many will find the intens- 
ity of highs in a machine of this character 
agreeable to their ears. The tolerability of 
sound reproduced in the home above 8,000 
cycles has always been a controversial point, 
and most machine manufacturers contend 
that the majority of the public does not like 
frequencies reproduced above 5,000. The 
writer of the Fortune article rehashes this 
view, pointing out that in the concert hall 
“the ‘live’ orchestra, spread across the stage, 
is a diffuse sound source. The listener has a 
chance to use his ears as a kind of quality 
control turning them toward pleasant sounds 
and away from the raucous”, whereas, in the 
living room, ‘‘the source is concentrated in 
the loud speaker, and no amount of twisting 
will avoid unpleasant tones’. This latter 
statement is not entirely true, since an off- 
center position of listening to phonographic 
reproduction will weaken the audibility of 
some highs; however, it should be noted that 
high frequencies are displeasing to a great 
many listeners. A test with the Victor high- 
frequency recording of Walton’s Balshazzar’s 
Feast (set 974) on the Decola and on a ma- 
chine going to 8,000 cycles only, revealed the 
reproduction as being slightly preferable on 
the latter instrument. Further, testing a 
high-fidelity English Decca recording (with 
frequencies, remember, to 14,000) on the 
three-speaker Decola, which we definitely 
prefer to the six-speaker job, and on the 
Fisher set left us with the feeling that it 
sounded better on the latter. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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THE SWISS RECORD SCENE 
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By G. S. Cuming & F. F. Clough 


Part | — A Survey 


As was fitting for a country of such liberal 
international traditions in the realms of 
politics, humanitarianism, language and 
tourists, Switzerland has always had a truly 
cosmopolitan outlook in the world of music, 
and in that of music’s handmaid, the phono- 
graph. In the case of the living art the 
Swiss participation in the European pool of 
culture was reciprocal, and had been through- 
out modern musical history. Swiss-born 
artists and composers carried their own 
talents and traditions into other countries, 
where they were sometimes overwhelmed by 
foreign cultures but frequently were able to 
perform that very Swiss feat of assimilation 
by blending the different cultures into some- 
thing definitely national (which in the case 
of Switzerland connotes its very opposite, 
a deep internationalism); while foreign ar- 
tists and composers from the whole of 
Europe lived and worked in Switzerland, 
in that spirit of freedom of thought and 
action which so many of them found con- 
genial and inspiring, whether their original 
motive in entering the country was to seek 
refuge from physical or intellectual oppres- 
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sion, or merely that health of body and 
mind which the Alpine regions can so often 
furnish. 


In the days before 1939, however, this 
mutual flow of ideas, inspiration and per- 
sonalities was not carried into the phono- 
graphic world. ‘True, the Swiss H.M.V. 
catalogue was widely noted as being the 
most cosmopolitan of all the different 
national repertories built up by that com- 
pany; it contained the cream of the classical 
recordings of all countries, European and 
American, and in fact, many recordings ap- 
peared in it which did not appear in other 
catalogues until long after; some never did 
attain to other catalogues at all. But though 
these riches of recorded music were available 
to the Swiss record-collector (and_inci- 
dentally, to British and others also, the 
majority of the listed discs being manu- 
factured at Hayes, England and the balance 
in France or, sometimes, Italy), there was 
no substantial Swiss participation in the 
creating of recorded performances. Apart 
from a mere handful of local recordings by 
the organist Karl Matthaei, and the Basle 
Chamber Chorus on H.M.V., and the Basle 
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and Zurich Orchestras and a few local solo- 
ists on Columbia, all the Swiss recordings, 
whether for H.M.V., Columbia, Odeon, or 
the smaller Swiss concerns of Swisschord 
and Elite, were of either folk music or 
ephemeral “popular’’ music, and none as- 
pired to an international circulation. In 
passing, we might here note that German 
Telefunken, Polydor, and Odeon records cir- 
culated also in Switzerland, but their pre- 
war local recordings were few in number and 
entirely without cultural interest: and the 
recordings contributed by Swiss performers 
to various smaller record series—e.g. Christ- 
schall, Lumen, Anthologie Sonore—were in- 
spired from beyond the Swiss frontiers and 
so no more to be placed to the credit side of 
the Swiss account of recording endeavour 
than the foreign discs of Swiss artists—e.g., 
Edwin Fischer and Charles Panzera—made 
for the non-Swiss branches of the larger 
companies. 


Changing Times 


With the coming of war in 1939, the posi- 
tion of Switzerland in relation to the secur- 
ing of foreign supplies of recordings, just as 
of other more vital products, was radically 
changed. To follow the development of the 
record situation through the H.M.V. sup- 
plements will give a very instructive cross- 
section of the field. 

For the first few months after the out- 
break of war in September 1939, the aspect 
of these supplements which had so recently 
carried voluminous lists of new issues linked 
with the International Lucerne Music festi- 
val of August 1939, was little changed; they 
became less frequent, but they still contained 
the usual listings of English and French 
manufactures, and also of course, the Swiss- 
made 10-inch popular American 
. g”’ recordings, and so forth. The first 
period, then, down to the middle of 1940, 
merely produced a restriction in the num- 


series, 
swit 


bers of records issued, not in the classes of 
records included. One class, 
now noticeably absent; 
trola”’ 


indeed, was 
the German “‘Elec- 
recordings had always been manu- 
factured (under their original numbers) as 
H.M.V. in England, for circulation to 
Switzerland, and the war had cut off the 
supply of new recordings from this source, 
though not entirely of new releases, tor 
there were some pre-war matrices awaiting 
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issue. 

With the radical change in the interna- 
tional situation in the summer of 1940, how- 
ever, we begin to see a change in the orien- 
tation of Swiss record policy. With the 
cutting off of all feasible commercial ex- 
changes with England and France, the 
H.M.V. and Columbia lists turned to Italy 
as the source of supply. By August 1940, 
we find that the stocks on hand of English 
and French manufactured discs were run- 
ning low; in fact, in the supplement of that 
month almost the entire listing is marked 
as “only to be supplied as long as stocks 
last.””. The records which escape this mark- 
ing are largely Italian in origin or manu- 
facture, though we see the very beginning 
of the Swiss domestic pressings of 12-inch 
discs: disc HEX 1 appeared, being a local 
pressing of a German recording of a selection 
from d’Albert’s Tiefland. December 1940 
saw the issue of the complete Cavalleria 
Rusticana, with Gigli and Bechi, and Monte- 
verdi’s Orfeo, also under Italian numbers. 
At the same time, Columbia was re-issuing 
under Italian numbers a large part of the 
normal repertory which until then had been 
available from England or elsewhere. 


Things Step Up 


By the middle of 1941, however, this 
tendency had been checked, as Swiss do- 
mestic record production got into its stride. 
We meet lists of newly re-instated records 
(previously unobtainable since the interrup- 
tion of new issues of 
American Victor recordings which had never 
been available in Switzerland before (de- 
noting the arrival there of new matrices, 
as they included post-1939 recordings, 
though some were “dubbings’’), German 
wartime Electrola issues for the first time, 
and, most important of all, the first stirrings 
of that domestic recording endeavor which 
has so largely sustained the Swiss market 
during the succeeding four and a half years 
of virtual isolation. The first substantial 
recording of domestic production was of an 
exceedingly enterprising kind: a symphony 
by a Swiss composer, Josef Liebeskind (1866- 
1916), recorded by the Zurich Radio Or- 
chestra under Hans Hang (this orchestra 
was not actually new to recording: it had 
made a few sides of Strauss waltzes and the 
like, but not for H.M.V.). This was the 


communications), 
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first wave of what was almost to become a 
flood of new recordings. Each list since 
that date has brought further examples of 
Swiss recording art, and at the same time 
has also maintained with fair regularity a 
flow of American recordings. A few of the 
latter, chosen at random, include the “Love 
Duet” from Tristan (Flagstad—Melchior); 
the Biggs-Fiedler Concertos by Handel; ex- 
cerpts from the Philadelphia recording of 
the Mozart Rerutem; the Musikalisches 
Opfer of Bach (Victor set M709) (for the 
first time in Europe in complete form); 
the Stravinsky Capriccio by Sanroma and 
the Boston Orchestra, (also a European 
“first’’); and the Heifetz-Feuermann Double 
Concerto of Brahms. In fact, when the 
continuous flow of American dance and swing 
discs is also taken into account, we must ad- 
mire the way in which, despite all the in- 
terruptions in international commerce and 
communications, the section of the Swiss 
record industry which was most vulnerable 
to these disturbances continued to keep up 
the supply of interesting new issues, for 
which the war stimulated demand there as 
in most other countries. We shall have 
more to say as to the technical quality of 
the records we have heard, in part III of this 
article; but the supply of record material 
in Switzerland never apparently got to the 
famine stage as it did in some countries. 
Good stocks of shellac were fortunately on 
hand or procurable from time to time, and 
these, allied to a fruitful ‘‘scrap record drive”, 
were successful in maintaining production. 
That they were not really ample for the 
purpose is however shown by the fact that 
(contrary to English practice) the best mate- 
rial was reserved for the red-label discs, 
while the cheaper classes used less satis- 
factory stock. It is noteworthy however 
that supplies were sufficient to permit the 
continuance, as in England, of the solid- 
stock method of manufacture, instead of 
the Columbia laminated process which was 
re-introduced in France and which, though 
having many advantages when used with 
first-grade materials, shows more easily the 
defects inherent in lower-grade surfacing 
compounds. In Switzerland more difficul- 
ties had also to be surmounted in other 
directions; there was a shortage of first- 
grade copper for the matrices, and even 
more serious from the point of view of main- 
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tainance of the flow of production if not 
from that of quality, coal for the running 
of the factory was frequently lacking. 

The contents of the lists of domestic H.M.V. 
and Columbia recordings can best be sum- 
marized in tabular form, and will be found 
hereafter. Odeon too had one effort at Swiss 
recording of worth-while music, by the Or- 
chestre de la under their 
Ernest Ansermet; 
found listed later. The 
strange fact presents itself that this tiny list, 
less noteworthy than many of the H.M.V. 
and Columbia issues, is the only part of this 
Swiss war-time activity which has so far 
achieved an international circulation; being 
made by the Swiss branch of the Berlin-centred 
Odeon concern, these recordings circulated 
throughout the area covered by the ramifica- 
tions of that organization, while so far, the 
H.M.V. and Columbia records have not se- 
cured any international circulation at all. The 
most recent Swiss list contains a whole series 
of re-issues of French war-time issues, so that 
may be a sign of an imminent reciprocal issue. 
We may hope so: for a glance at the list of re- 
cordings shows that they include many items 
not otherwise recorded, or, at any rate, avail- 
able in Britain, or even the U.S.A. It is under- 
stood that dealers in the U.S.A. are making 
preparations to import some of the most ine 
teresting of these discs; while in Britain, it is 
still not possible for this to be done, and sug- 
gestions with the companies for domestic issue 
so far meet with no response. 


Suisse Romande 


founder and 


will 


conductor, 


these also be 


Part Il 
A Discography 


ODEON 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. 


MOZART: Symphony in C major, K. 551 
(Jupiter) (discs 0-8778/81). 

MOZART: Symphony in G minoy, K. 550 
(discs 0-8782/84). 

FALLA, de: Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
(Jacquelin Blancard—pianist) (discs 0-8785- 
/87). 

HONEGGER: Pastorale d’été (disc 0-8788). 
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COLUMBIA 


Zurich Collegium Musicum, conducted by Paul 
Sacher 

BACH, C.P.E.: Symphony No. 5 in B minor 
(3 sides), and PURCELL: Four-part Fan- 
tasia in A minor (1 side) (discs LZX 8/9). 

HONEGGER: Prelude, Arioso and Fughetta on 
B.A.C. H. (disc LZX 10). 

Elsa Cavelti (contralto) and the above or- 
chestra. 

MARTIN, Frank: Excerpts from Der Cornet 
(poem by Rainer Maria Rilke) (discs LZX 
15/17). 

Walter Lang Trio (W. Lang, piano; W. 
Kaegi, violin; F. Hindenmann, cello). 

MARTIN, Frank: Trio on Popular Irish 
Tunes. 


Stefi Geyer String Quartet. 


BURKHARD, Willy: Quartet No. 2 (1943) 
(discs LZX 11/12). N. Aeschbacher (piano) 
and Jacques-Mottier String Quartet. 

BORODIN: Quintet in C minor (discs LZX 
13/14). 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


The Winterthur Municipal Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Herman Scherchen. 


MOZART: Extracts from Les Petits Riens, 
K. 299b (discs DB 6080/81). 

RAMEAU: Platée—Rigaudon and Tambourin; 
Acanthe et Céphise—Gavotte (disc DB 6082). 
GLUCK (ed. Scherchen): Concerto for Flute 
and Orch. in G. major (soloist—W. Urfer) 
(3 sides; and RAMEAU: Platée—Minuet; 
Acanthe et Céphise—Musette (discs DB 6083- 

/84).* 

FRITZ, Gaspard (1716-1783): Symphony No. 
1 inB flat (discs DB 6085/86).* 

HAYDN: Toy Symphony (disc DB 6087). 

HSIAO-SHUSIEN: Chinese Dream-Pictures 
(discs DB 6088/89). 

HAYDN: Serenade from .uartet, Op. 3, No. 5, 
and BOCCHERINI: Minuet from .uintet, 
Op. 13, No. 5 (disc DB 6090). 

STRAUSS, Johann: Katserwalzer (disc DB 
6091). 

OFFENBACH: Orpheus in the Wunderworld 
—Overture (disc DB 6092). 

TARTINI (arr. Scherchen): Violin Concerto in 
E major (soloist—A. de Ribeaupierre) (3 
sides), and ROUSSEAU: Le Devine du 
Village—Overture (1 side) (discs DB 6093- 
/94). 
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BACH, C.P.E.: Symphony No. 1 in D major 
(3 sides), and PURCELL: Dsdo and Aeneas 

—Overture (1 side) (discs DB 6095/96). 

MOZART: Symphony in E flat, K. 543 (discs 
DB 6097/99). 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 94 in G major (Sur- 
prise) (discs DB 10000/02). 


Zurich Radio Orchestra, conducted by Hans 
Haug. 


LIEBESKIND: Symphony No. 1 in A minor 
(discs FKX 501/05). 


Hans Vollenweider (organist). 


BUXTEHUDE: Toccata and Fugue in F 
major, and BACH, J. S.: Fugue in A major 
(disc HEX 104). 

BACH, J. S.: Prelude in C major, and 
HANDEL: Bourree in A major (disc JK 9). 

HASSE, J. A.: Sonata in D major (flute soloist 
—H. Kuttruff) (discs JK 10/11). 

VINCI: Sonata in D major, and BACH: 
Sonata in E minor —Andante (with H. Kutt- 
ruff) (disc HEX 105). 

BACH, J.S.: AlleGotte; Ein feste Burg (Chorale 
Preludes) (disc JK 30). 

BACH, J. S.: Toccata-in C major (disc JK 
35). 

BACH: Fugue in G minor, and HANDEL: 
Concerto in D minor—Allegro (disc FKX 69). 

BACH: Toccata and Fugue in D minor (disc 
FKX 70). 

MENDELSSOHN: Sonata No. 5—Finale, and 
Midsummer Night's Dream—Wedding March 
(disc HEX 113). 


Paul Sandoz (Bass-baritone). 


Discs marked (b) with piano by P. Baum- 
gartner; marked (v) with organ by Hans 
Vollenweider; marked (m) with organ 
by K. Matthaei. 


SCHUBERT: Ungeduld and Staendchen (piano 
acc. by W. Marti) (disc JK 24). 


SCHUMANN: Die beiden Grenadiere and 
Wanderlied (disc JK 29). 
SCHUBERT: Am Meer, and Der Wanderer 


(disc HEX 108). 

FRANCK: La Procession, and WIDOR: Non 
Credo (disc HEX 103). 

DUPARC: La vie antérieure, and L’ Invitation 
du voyage (disc DB 10035) (b). 

SCHOECK: Reiselied, and Wanderlied der 
Prager Studenten (disc DB 10036) (b). 
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SCHUMANN: 
/39) (b).* 
HANDEL: Ombrai mai fu, and GIORDANO: 

Caro mio ben (disc DB 10043). 

BACH: Bist du bet mir, and Komm, suesser 
Tod (disc DA 6007) (v). (Disc DA 6008— 
same selections sung in French). 

BACH: Mattheus-Passion—Am Abend, da es 
kuehle war, and Mache dich, mein Herze, 
rein (disc DB 10061) (v).* 

MENDELSOHN: Elijah—It is enough (disc 
DB 10095 replacing disc DB 10071) (m). 

HANDEL: Messiah—The people that walked 
in darkness (disc DB 10072) (v). 

BEETHOVEN: Gellert-Lieder, Opus 48 (3 
sides), and HANDEL: Dank set Dir, Herr 
(discs DB 10091/92) (m).* 

HANDEL: Messiah—Thus saith the Lord, and 
MENDELSSOHN: St. Paul—O God have 
mercy (disc 10097) (m). 

(Sandoz has also recorded a number of songs 
by Doret, Jacques-Dalcroze, Goublier, etc. 
The items listed above are sung in the language 
of the listing with the exception of the oratorio 
arias which, although sung in German, are 
listed for convenience in English.) 


Dichterliebe (discs DB 10037- 


Wilhelm Tisch (Bass). 


MOZART: Zauberfloete—In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen, and ROSSINI: Barber of Seville 
—La calunnia (sung in German) (disc DB 
10004). 


Marko Rothmueller (baritone) (S. Gyr, at 
the piano, in all). 


SCHUBERT: Aufenthalt, and Rastlose Liebe 
(disc DA 6019). 

SCHUBERT: Die Winterreise (discs DA 6023- 
/25; DB 10103/08). 

MOUSSORGSKY: Songs and Dances of Death 
(sung in German) (discs DB 10062/63). 

SCHUBERT: An die Leiter, and Set mir ge- 
gruesst \disc DB 10084). 

SCHUBERT: Der doppelgaenger, and Die 
Stadt (disc DB 10087). 


Margherita Perras (Soprano). 


Discs marked (O) with orchestra; (M) 
with organ by W. Meyer; (S) with piano 
by Othmar Schoeck. 

BACH: Cantata No. 21 —Seufzer, Traenen, and 
Cantata No. 68—-Mein glaeubiges Herze (disc 
DB 10093) (M).* 

BACH: Cantata No. 151—Suesser Trost (disc 
DB 10096) (M). 
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BACH: Cantata No. 39—Hoechster, was ich 
habe, and Johannes-Passion—Ich floge Dir 
gleichfalls (disc DB 10094) (M). 

SCHOECK: Die drei Zigeuner, and Das be- 
scheidene Wuenschlein (disc DB 10089) (S).* 

SCHOECK: In der Fremde; Sommerabend; 
Nachtlied (disc DB 10090) (S).* 

GRIEG: Peer Gynt—Solvieg’s Song and Cradle 
Song (disc DB 10112) (O). 


Madelein Dubuis (Soprano) (S. Gyr at the 
piano. 


DEBUSSY: Trots Chansons de Bilitis; Mando- 
line; Fantoches (discs DA 6012/13). 


Ria Ginster (Soprano), 


Marked (V) with organ by H. Vollen- 
weider; (B) with piano by P. Baumgart- 
ner; (M) with organ by Karl Matthaei. 
SCHOECK: Mit eines gemalten Bande, and 
Herbstgefuehl (disc DA 6009) (B). 
SCHUBERT: Die Forelle, and Wohin (disc 
DA 6010) (B). 
BRAHMS: Wiegenlied, and SCHUMANN: 
An den Sonnenschein (disc DA 6011) (B). 
BRAHMS: Botschaft, and Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer (disc DA 6017) (B). 


HANDEL: Weithnacht, and (arr. Goehler): 
Es kam die gnadenvolle Nacht (disc DA 6021) 
(M). 

SCHUBERT: Den Unendlichen, and HAN- 
DEL: Semele—Where'er You Walk (in Ger- 
man) disc DB 10044) (V). 

SCHUMANN: Frauenliebe und Leben (discs 
DB 10047/49) (B).* 

HANDEL: Messiah—I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth (in German) (disc DB 10060) 
(V). 

SCHUBERT: Der Hirt auf dem Felsen (disc 
DB 10080) (with piano and clarinet). 

BRAHMS: Gestillte Sehnsucht, and Geistliches 
Wiegenlied (discs DB 10098/99) (with piano 
by Baumgartner and viola by O. Kromer).* 

HANDEL: Suesse Stille, and Ode on St. Cecilia’ s 


Day—But oh, what art can teach (disc DB 
10102) (M). 


Else Fink (Soprano) (S. Gyr at the piano). 


DVORAK: Gypsy Songs Op 55 (sung in Ger- 
man) (discs DB 10109/10). 
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SCHUBERT: Letste Hoffnung, and Der Tod 
und das Maedchen (disc DA 6022). 


Maria Stader (Soprano) (with Winterthur 
Municipal Orchestra). 


MOZART: Nozze di Figaro—Non so piu, and 
Vot che sapete (disc DA 6026). 

MOZART: Jl Re Pastore—L’amero saro co- 
stante; and Alleluia (disc DB 10111). 


Elsa Scherz-Meister (Soprano) (Kurt Roth- 
enbuehler, piano). 


HONEGGER: Trois poémes de Claudel (disc 
DB 10085). 
HONEGGER: 

10086). 


Saluste du Bartas (disc DB 


(Ar- 
ranged from Schubert’s operas by Felix Wein- 
gartner.) Ich Schleiche bang und still herum; 
E. Gehri (contralto), and Komm, solang sich 
diese Hand; W. Tisch (bass) (disc DB 10003). 
Liebe ist ein suesses Licht; E. GEHRI and Z. 
Wozniak (tenor), and Es murmeln die .uellen; 
Z. Wozniak (disc DB 10005). Wee Vollmond- 
strahl; E. GEhri, and Vollende dich; Z. Woz- 
niak (disc DB 10006). Solo and Duet (re- 
coupled from discs 10005/06 on disc DB 10013 
by Gehri). 


From the opera ‘“Schneewittchen” 


The Honegger Quartet 


MOZART: .wuartet in D major, K. 575 (discs 
HEX 110/12). 


Paul Baumgartner (Piano) 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, ‘‘Moon- 
light” (3 sides), and SCHUBERT: Im- 
promptu in A flat, Op. 142, No. 2 (discs DB 
10007/08). 

SCHUMANN: Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13 
(discs DB 10009/11). 

CHOPIN: Valse, Op. 70, No. 3, and LISZT: 
Liebestraum No. 3 (disc DB 10012). 

CHOPIN: Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35 (discs 
DB 10026/28). 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata, Op. 13, “‘Pathetique’’ 
(discs DB 10029/30). 

DEBUSSY: La Cathédrale engloutie (disc DB 
10034). 

DELIBES-DOHNANYI: 
DB 10031). 


Natla—Valse (disc 
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LISZT: Gnomenreigner, and 
(disc DB 10032). 

CHOPIN: Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53 (disc 
DB 10033). 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata, Op. 81a, ‘Les Adieux” 
(discs DB 10054/55).* 

BACH: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue (discs 
DB 10100/01).* 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (disc DB 
10064). 


Waldesrauschen 


Susanne Gyr (Piano). 


RAVEL: Sonatine (3 sides), and DEBUSSY: 
La fille aux cheveux de lin (discs DB 10045/46). 

SCHUMANN: Faschings-Schwank aus Wien, 
Op. 26 (discs DB 10051/53). 

SCHUMANN: Kinderszenen, Op. 15 (discs 
DB 10057/58). 

SCHUBERT: Twelve Laendler, Op. 171 (disc 
DB 10059). 

RAVEL: Tombeau de Couperin 
10065/67).* 

ALBENIZ: Cordoba, and Tango flamenco (disc 
DB 10068). 

BACH: Toccato in D major (3 sides), and 
Minuet (discs DB 10069/70). 

CHOPIN: Berceuse, Op. 57, and Polonaise 
militaire (disc DB 10074). 

MOZART: Fantasia, K. 475, and Sonata, K. 
457 (discs DB 10075/78).* 

FAURE: Nocturne No. 6, Op. 63 (disc DB 
10079). * 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, 
“Appassionata”’ (discs DB 10081/83). 

PADEREWSKI: Minuet, and RACHMAN- 
INOFF: Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2 (disc DA 
6014). Leo Nadelmann (Piano). 

CHOPIN: Ballade No. 3 in A flat (disc DB 
10050). 

CHOPIN: Nocturne, Op. 72, No. 1, and Valse, 
Op. 34, No. 2 (disc DB 10056). 

CHOPIN: Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2,and Prelude, 
Op. 28, No. 15 (disc DB 10073). 

SCHUMANN: Romance in F sharp, Op. 28, 
No. 2, and BRAHMS: Waltzes, Op. 39, 
Nos. 2 and 15 (disc DA 6018). 


(discs DB 


The listing above carry through June 1946. 
Discs marked with an asterisk (*) will be 
critically discussed in the concluding part 
of this article. JK and DA discs are 10- 
inch; all others are 12-inch. 





(To be continued) 
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FROM DUET TO SEXTET 


Some Domestic Recordings of 1912 





By Stephen Fassett 
Part 9 


Although the Brindisi, Inaffia l’'ugola, from 
Otello definitely comes under the heading of 
concerted music, it remains in spite of a few 
phrases from Cassio and Roderigo, in effect 
a solo for Iago, with chorus and orchestra. 
Amato’s recording of this scene (Victor 
88338), in which he is assisted by Bada, Setti 
and the Metropolitan Opera Chorus, de- 
serves more than passing mention. It is a 
superb performance and I do not recall hear- 
ing a better one, unless it be the disc which 
the same baritone made J/arlier for Fonotipia. 

Evidently Jean Baptiste Faure’s Crucifix 
is no longer nearly as popular with record 
buyers as it used to be forty years ago, which 
is scarcely a matter of regret, for the music 
is obvious and trite. Nevertheless, if well 
sung -it can be an effective duet. In their 
time, Eames and de Gogorza made no less 
than three different versions (all bearing the 
same number on the label—89004) and the 
best of these never fails to thrill this particu- 
lar listener. Later, in March 1912, for the 
benefit of those who might fail to respond to 
the singing of Eames and de Gogorza, Victor 
offered a resplendent rendition by Caruso 
and Journet (89054 or 6347) which remained 
a best seller till the end of the acoustic era. 
It is still admired by ce!lectors of old vocal 
recordings who probably cherish it more for 
the singing than for the music. 

About 1940, it was my privilege to present 
the noted soprano, Frances Alda, as com- 
mentator on a program of her recordings 
broadcast from WOXR. We played, among 
other things, the trio Qual volutta from I 
Lombardi (95211 or 10010) which she had 
recorded with Caruso and Journet in 1912. 
As the voices poured out of the studio loud- 
speaker, she listened intently, as singers in- 
variably do when their own records are being 
played. Occasionally she nodded her head 
approvingly, but now and again she mut- 
tered, “‘off pitch! off pitch!’ Journet she 
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found guilty several times, and even Caruso 
did not escape her fond admonishment. To 
me, the singing sounded magnificent, but 
suddenly Alda frowned again, more fiercely 
than before, and cried: ‘‘Now I’m off pitch 
too!” At that, I was ready to believe 
anything, for I was not accustomed to hear- 
ing prima donnas criticize themselves so 
stringently. Afterwards, in response to my 
questioning, she had to admit it was, of 
course, ‘a pretty good record”. “But all 
the same’, she insisted, ‘‘at times we were 
all off pitch.” In the face of Mme. Alda’s 
opinion, it would be impertinent for me to 
praise the record too highly, but I will go so 
far as to say that most modern collectors, 
myself included, have found much pleasure 
in it, preferring it to the electrical version 
made years later by Rethberg, Gigli and 
Pinza. 

In April 1912, Victor issued another all- 
star Sextet from Lucia (95211 or 10001), 
sung by Tetrazzini, Jacoby, Caruso, Amato, 
Journet and Bada. Without surpassing or 
displacing the 1908 recording by Sembrich, 
Severina, Caruso, Scotti, Journet and Daddi, 
it nevertheless achieved the success to be 
expected of a seven dollar record, reaffirming 
Victor’s valuable discovery that the higher 
the price the greater the sale. Later, when 
reviewing the third all-star Sextet, which had 
Galli-Curci as its Lucia, I shall endeavor to 
compare the three versions. For the present, 
it is enough to say that the first of the three 
remains my favorite. 

Having thus succeeded in herding Tetraz- 
zini, Josephine Jacoby, Amato and Caruso 
into their New York studio, early in 1912, 
for the new Lucia Sextet recording, Victor 
inevitably utilized the presence of the four 
singers to produce another Rigoletto Quartet 
at the same time. But, perhaps because 
there were already two other recordings of 
the Quartet in the catalogue, the new one 
was withheld. It was finally published in 
England, about 1920, when, oddly enough 
it was reviewed as a recent recording. My 
own copy is the edition which IRCC pub- 
lished here some ten years ago. I find it 
enjoyable chiefly for the singing of Caruso 
for, as in the versions of 1907 and 1908, he 
overbalances the other vocalists. Whose 
fault this was, I do not know, but I imagine 
that most people are well pleased that 
(Continued on page 127) 
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It is the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, 
we shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 
sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





JARNEFELT: Praeludium, and Berceuse; 
played by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Hans Kindler. Victor 10- 
inch disc, 10-1245, price 75c. 


AThe music of the Finn Jarnefelt has been 
greatly overshadowed by that of his compatriot 
Sibelius. Curiously, his reputation rests main- 
ly upon his little Piece, the Praeludium, for 
orchestra, which is a pleasant and ‘“‘clean- 
limbed” affair. His Berceuse has not the same 
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attributes, being a more conventional, senti- 
mental work. Both pieces are familiar to rec- 
ord buyers, the first most effectively played by 
the late Sir Henry Wood, and the latter nicely 
played by Barbirolli and a chamber orchestra. 
Mr. Kindler does well enough by these little 
works and has the benefit of far better record- 
ing than his predecessors. —P.H.R. 


MILHAUD: Le Bal Martiniquais; played by 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus (duo-pianists). 
Columbia disc 71831, price $1.00. 


A The ingenious Milhaud has cast his eyes to- 
ward the island of Martinique and given us 
another piece like his Scaramouche (which owed 
its origin to a visit to Brazil) that is equally 
attractive and full of rhythmic verve. Neither 
of these two-piano works is great music, but 
they are highly diverting. The present com- 
position is in two parts—a Chanson Creole of a 
pleasant sentiment, in which a hint of the dance 
to come is neatly injected by the composer, and 
a Beguine which is full of life and jote de vivre. 

I must confess that my admiration for two- 
piano music has been dampened by the pre- 
cision type of playing to which we are so fre- 
quently exposed. Most are too meticulous and 
too concerned with exactitude for their own 
good. Robert and Gaby Casadesus (husband 
and wife) are evidently not primarily concerned 
with flawless integration, although they have 
fine coordination, for they play with feeling 
and a freedom of spirit which makes their per- 
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Highlights from “‘Madame Butterfly”’—Puccini. In- 
eluding Stolta paura, l’amor; Dicon ch'oltre mare; Un bel 
di, Vedremo; II cannone del porto!; Spoglio é l’orto. Fea- 
turing Licia Albanese, Soprano; James Melton, Tenor; 
Lucielle Browning, Mezzo-soprano; and the Victor Or- 
estra, Frieder Weissmann, Conductor. Album M/DM- 
1068, $3.85. 










RCA Victor Chorale, Robert Shaw, Conductor: 
Love-Song Waltzes—Brahms. With Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Duo-pianists. Album M/DM-1076, $3.85. 
\ELTOP 

RCA Victor Chorale, Robert Shaw, Director: 
Christmas Hymns and Carols, including Joy to the 
World; It Came Upon the Midnight Clear; O Come, 
All Ye Faithful; God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen; The 
First Noel; and 20 others. Album M-1077, $4.85. 


” Heifetz, Violinist: Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra—Gruenberg. With the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, Conductor. Al- 
bum M/DM-1079, $4.85. 


E. Power Biggs, Organist: Variations on a Noel— 
Dupré. Record 11-9329, $1.00. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist: Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2—Liszt. Record 11-9330, $1.00. 


National Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, 
Conductor: Praeludium and Berceuse (Cradle Song) 
—Jarnefelt. Record 10-1245, $.75. 


tADYS SWARTHOUT 
in aagnificent “Carmen” Recordrama 


witidistinguished Metropolitan Opera support- 
ing# which includes Albanese, Merrill, Vinay, 
Brotg, Votipka, Cehanovsky, Amato. With the 
RC&tor Chorale and Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Coftor; Robert Shaw, Choral Director. 11 full- 
colbages of story and translation are bound 
int@ album. M/DM-1078, $7.00. 
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Pee-Wee the Piccolo. Paul 
Wing, Narrator, with Russ Case 
and his Orchestra. Album Y-322, 
$2.50. 


Peter and the Wolf. Sterling 
Holloway, Narrator, with Or- 
chestra under the direction of 
Charles Wolcott. Album Y-323, 
$2.50. 


Rapunzel. As told by Dame May 
Whitty, with musical background 
conducted by Felix Mills. Album 
Y-325, $1.45. 


The Farmer's Bride and The 
Pancake. As told by Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen. Album Y-321, $1.45. 


‘erbert’s 'appy Birthday. As told 
by Roland Winters with Orchestra, 
Henri René, Conductor. Album Y-324, 
$1.45. 


Hello, I'm Adeline. Sung by Ellen 
Merrill and the Tune Twisters, with 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Henri René. Narrated by Roland 
Winters. Album Y-11, $1.45. 


In Which a House Is Built gt 
Pooh Corner for Eeyore. As told 
by Robert Shaw. Album Y-13, $1.45. 


Let's Play. Produced by Helen 
Myers. Album Y-12, $1.45. 


Little Black Sambo and the 
Twins. As told by Paul Wing with 
Orchestra, Henri René, Conductor. 
Album Y-326, $1.45. 


The Unsuccessful Elf. As told by 
Paul Wing, with Orchestra under 
the supervision of Joseph Le Maire. 
Album Y-320, $1.45. 


Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes 








formance highly enjoyable. One wishes they 
had played Scaramouche on a record and had 
also been the performers in the recent two- 
piano concerto of Mozart. Columbia would do 
well to give them other and more important 
assignments. The recording here is well bal- 
anced and tonally good, but in several spots 
there were momentary thuds in my pickup. 


— “MU. 


MOUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition (7 sides); and MOUSSORGSKY: 
The Fatr at Sorotchinski—Gopak (1 side); 
played by the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York, direction of Artur 
Rodzinski. Columbia set M or MM-641, 
price $4.85. 


A There has been a need for a modern recording 
of Ravel's skillful, artistic and unrivalled ar- 
rangement of Moussorgsky’s suite for piano. 
Koussevitzky’s fine performance, dating from 
1931, lacks the dynamic realism of present-day 
reproduction, and the Melichar version never 
had any qualities either as a performance or a 
recording to recommend it. There have been 
several modern versions of the Moussorgsky 
work in other arrangements, but these were 
hardly in the class of the Ravel score. The 
Cailliet orchestration is far too fussy and in- 
flated, and the Stokowski arrangement is heavy- 
handed and often too gaunt. 

Rodzinski’s Slavic background stands him in 
good stead in this music, his performance is 
cleanly played and nicely worked out in detail. 
I_ particularly like his handling of the lyrical 
sections; in the more picturesque and dramatic 
parts he does not reveal the vivid imagination 
of Koussevitzky, but there are those who think 
that the latter over-plays the score. The re- 
cording is good, with a dynamic realism in most 
aspects except for the very loud passages; 
there should have been a bigger climax in the 
final section; the monitoring here rather tends 
to let Rodzinski down, and I suspect he does 
better by this music in the concert hall. Never- 
theless, I would rate this set as a fine one and 
Mr. Rodzinski as a capable spokesman for the 
music. 

Surely this curious but highly original score 
of Moussorgsky has no counterpart in all pro- 
gram music. As a piano composition, it is too 
somber and angular. What its fanciful ideas 
needed was just what Ravel did; he supplied 
the color to the musical paintings which were 
little more than black and white lines with 
Moussorgsky. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s encore is almost anti-climatic, 
being too brief, but there is a nice feeling for 
lyricism in the playing. —P.H.R. 


SOUSA: Stars and Stripes Forever, and Semper 
Fidelis; played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 
Victor Red Seal “De Luxe’’ disc, 18-0053, 
price $2.00. 


A Marking its billionth record pressing, Victor 
issued this disc to celebrate Sousa’s early as- 
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sociation with it as well as the Boston Sym- 
phony’s—the latter I am told was the first 
major orchestra to make recordings for the 
company. The recording here seems to me to 
be over-cut; the adjective is not of my selec- 
tion but supplied by an engineer of our ac- 
quaintance. Anyway, it is realistic with a 
vengeance, which probably will appeal to many 
record buyers, providing their pickups can 
handle it effectively. Toscanini and Romberg 
have in recent months given us orchestral re- 
cordings of these essentially band pieces. Kous- 
sevitzky provides telling performances, in the 
first less intensified than Toscanini’s reading 
and in the second more impelling than Rom- 
berg’s. The choice will remain, in my estima- 
tion, with the individual listener. —P.H.R. 


STRAVINSKY: Ebony Concerto; The Woody 
Herman Orchestra, conducted by Igor Stra- 
vinsky. Columbia disc 7479-M, price $1.00. 


AStravinsky remains one of the most fascinat- 
ing orchestrators of our time. He wrote the 
present piece for Woody Herman’s band, re- 
vealing an uncanny ear for jazz band scoring, 
as well as exploitation of a band’s (in this case, 
Herman’s) virtuosity. This is not jazz music 
in the accepted sense of what we normally hear 
from Woody Herman and his band or anyone 
else, for that matter. Stravinsky might have 
called the three short movements “studies for 
a jazz band.” As it is the work brings us three 
moods in which the composer experiments with 
jazz-band instrumentation and with rhythmic 
one sonorous effects. The result of this brain- 
storm is not without attraction; and those who 
are under the composer’s spell will find he has 
not lost the knack of making music of consider- 
able interest. Herman’s band does a neat job 
with Stravinsky waving the baton and Colum- 
bia’s engineers have matched them with fine 
recording. —P.H.R. 


MUSIC OF ALEC WILDER: Air for Oboe; 
Air for Bassoon; Air for Flute; Air for Eng- 
lish Horn; Slow Dance; Theme and Varia- 
tions (with wind octet and harpsichord); 
played by the Columbia String ‘Ceaketen, 
conducted by Frank Sinatra. Columbia set 
M-637, three discs, price $3.85. 


AMr. Sinatra proves himself a versatile fellow. 
Some years ago he learned music by ear since 
he did not read it. Apparently, things are 
changed for the good, for he emerges suddenly 
as a conductor, more promising than the singer. 
For he achieves a smoothness and continuity 
of line which his singing does not always show 
and his rhythm is very good. 

I have long been partial to Alec Wilder and 
his music; his fanciful pieces show an imagina- 
tive musical mind. There is not a great deal 
of variety in his music, however, and I find 
not more than two or three of his pieces are to 
be enjoyed at one time. The four A7rs are cut 
from the same cloth; only the solo instrument 
is changed. Yet, they are not without a cer- 
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tain reminiscent charm. There is a. Vaughan 
Williams and Delius quality to these pieces, 
but it is not exactly imitative. Perhaps it is 
the pastoral quality, the rhapsodic, meandering 
mood of each. Wilder has ke spt them all senti- 
mental; even the bassoon is given a quiet dig- 
nity. Each Azr is well devised for its instru- 
ment. Of the four, those for flute and English 
horn appealed to me most. The soloists are 
good, especially Mitchell Miller, who handles 
the oboe and the English horn. 

The best of the pieces is Slow Dance, with its 
effective use of a harpsichord and its dance- 
band rhythmic effects. Theme and Variations 
also is good, in fact it seemed all too short to 
me. It is somewhat difficult to classify these 
pieces, perhaps they might be called salon music 
of a new order, which provide a new venture 
in musical entertainment. —P.G 





Concerto 





GRUENBERG: Concerto for Violin and Or- 


chestra, OP. 47; played by Jascha Heifetz 
and the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Pierre Monteux. Victor set M 
or DM-1079, four discs, price $4.85. 


Alt is a long time since Mr. Heifetz has ac- 
complished anything as substantial as this con- 
certo for a recording. The present work was 
commissioned by the violinist some years ago 
and we are told that he collaborated closely 
with the composer in working out ‘‘the intricate 
solo part of the concerto.”” This calls to mind 
the teamwork between Brahms and Joachim, 
but one does not feel that the adjective “‘intri- 
cate’’ can be used in the same way for Brahms’ 
violin concerto. But perhaps long familiarity 
with the Brahms score leaves one with the feel- 
ing that it is less complex. There is a great deal 
to admire in Gruenberg’s treatment of the form: 
his orchestration is highly ingenious, his har- 
monic texture has a richness of color, and his 
violin part is gratefully written for the instru- 
ment—indeed, as Mr. Hall says in his notes 

‘tailor-made for Heifetz.’’ The work isa lavish 
virtuoso piece with an uncanny theatricality. 
The show belongs to the violinist, who is fea- 
tured almost relentlessly. And it is to Mr. 
Heifetz’s credit that he dominates it the pro- 
ceedings with aplomb, a consistent purity of 
tone and an impeccable technique. 

The concerto is in three movements: a 
lengthy opening rhapsodic in quality, where 
the consistent emotional intensity keeps the 
listener keyed to high pitch; a slow movement 
making considerable use of the Negro spirituals 
Oh, HolyLord and Master Jesus; and the finale, 
parodying a hill-billy fiddler and revival meet- 
ings, uses snatches of The Arkansas Traveler. 
After the brilliant and colorful tonal array of 
the opening, the monochromatic character of 
the other movements proves almost anti-cli- 
mactic, yet even in these the composer does not 
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really allow the emotional intensity to weaken. 
By and large, one feels after several hearings 
of the work (I heard it previously in its first 
New York performance last spring) that the 
score was devised to provide the fullest oppor- 
tunity for virtuoso display on the part of the 
violinist, and that the ultimate appeal of the 
music remains with the soloist. In this regard, 
Heifetz proves a compelling orator for its 
author. 

Mr. Monteux gives the violinist as fine an 
orchestral accompaniment as I have heard to 
date, and the recording is splendid in its realism. 

—P.H.R. 





Keyboard 





BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, Opus 13 
(Pathétique) ; played by Rudolf Serkin (piano)* 
Columbia set M or MM-648, three discs, 
price $3.85. 


AThe general public inevitably wants well- 
known and much admired artists to play old 
favorites, and it is rumored that Rubinstein 
also has recorded this sonata. Sobriquets of 
works usually help in popularizing them. Most 
people re member the title, Pathétique, of this 
composition and nof the key. But titles can 
be misleading and misunderstood. The term 
here, given by Beethoven to the work, refers 
not to a program but to a characterization of 
style. There is no real tragic implication to the 
music, although its emotional quality conveys 
an underlying pathos. Contrary to the belief 
of a lot of listeners, who take the sonata’s nick- 
name a bit too seriously, this is not one of 
Beethoven's great piano works. It is, however, 
a widely favored one with artists and the public. 
It is the logical musicality of Serkin which 
commands our respect; he is not a pianist who 
plays to the gallery, his approach is that of the 
academician. His polished technique stands 
him in good stead and his clean phrasing and 
discretion in pedalling are admirable facets of 
his artistry. His repetition of the exposition 
in the first movement makes it overlong in the 
recording. Record sides 1 and 2 are precisely 
the same save for two chords at the end of side 
2. His treatment of the opening movement is 
consistently lyrical, much more so than is that 
of most pianists, who tend to exploit more 
drama than the music demands. His playing 
of the adagio, a noble melody indeed, is most 
appreciable. His finale, on the other hand, is 
on the fast side and rather monochromatic. 
The recording is tonally good. Had Bachaus 
had a similar realism in the tone of his piano, 
his interpretation would outweigh all others I 
have heard, but as it is Mr. Serkin’s piano tone 
remains more pleasantly reproduced.—P.H.R. 


DUPRE: Variations on a Noel; played by E. 
Powers Biggs (organ). Victor disc 11-9329, 
price $1.00. 

AThe Noel is a simple tune with which I must 
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confess | am not familiar. Dupre, the French 
organist, states it simply in the beginning and 
then goes off on a virtuoso holiday, pulling 
most of the stops on the organ. The composi- 
tion certainly permits an organist to show off 
his technical agility and virtuoso aplomb and 
Mr. Biggs makes the most of the occasion. 
Undoubtedly, this record was chosen as a 
Christmas offering, but it seems to me a rather 
strangely enlivening appendage to the Christ- 
mas spirit. The organ tone is good but there 
are some passages in the reproduction which 
would have profited with more clarity.—P.G. 





LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2; 
by Alexander Brailowsky. 
9330, price $1.00. 


played 
Victor disc 11- 


AMr. Brailowsky has always been a good 
Lisztian; his clean technique and firm, yet 
well-rounded tone is more pleasurable in music 
of this kind than is the brilliant, sharp-edged 
type of tone. I find his performance a more 
musical one than most; he does not rise to 
stupendous climaxes by pounding and, while 
accomplishing the virtuoso passages with effect, 
he does not stress showiness of achievement. 
Victor should get him to make a Liszt album, 
much in the manner of the Columbia-Sandor 
one. 

The reproduction of the piano here seems 
uncommonly good to me. The low basses are 
clean and quite realistic and there is a nice 
glitter to the treble tones without brittleness. 
Students can learn quite a bit from an unex- 
aggerated performance like this. —P.G. 





Voice 





AMERICAN SONGS: Home, Sweet Home 
(Bishop); Long, Long Ago (Bayly); All the 
Things You Are (from Very Warm for May) 
(Kern); Oh, What a Beautiful Morning (from 
Oklahoma!) (Rodgers); Old Folks at Home 
(Foster); Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
(Bland); I Love You Truly (Bond); A Per- 
fect Day (Bond); sung by Helen Traubel 
(soprano) with male chorus and orchestra, 
direction of Charles O’Connell. Columbia 
set M-639, four discs, $5.10. 


A This varied assortment of Americana seems 
to be Miss Traubel’s bid for a wider public—a 
public, perhaps, that through developing an 
interest in her as an artist may eventually swell 
the audience for her performances of Wagner. 
Although she has included two contemporary 
musical comedy numbers, the soprano has not, 
like some of her Metropolitan colleagues, at- 
tempted to master the art of crooning in order 
to do them justice. Her singing, from Bishop 
to Bond, is solid, straight and honest. To my 
mind the two modern numbers take kindly to 
this treatment. 
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But for all the sheer beauty of the singer’s 
tone and the grateful unpretentiousness of her 
singing, I doubt if I shall play these records 
again. I can understand (though I don’t agree) 
the argument that the great radio public likes 
to have its music touched up and colored by 
all sorts of background effects, and I would 
fully expect (though I would not approve) this 
kind of treatment on a Sunday night program, 
But if one is to live with an old familiar song. 
surely one wants it simple. The payoff comes, 
as it happens, at the very beginning, for Home, 
Sweet Home is introduced with those chords 
from the opening of the Largo in Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony (Get it?). —P.L.M. 


BIZET: Carmen: Chorus of Dragoons; 
Chorus of Cigaret Girls; Entrance of Carmen 
and Habanera; Seguidille and Duet; Gypsy 
Song; Entrance of and Song of the Toreador; 
Exit of the Toreador; Quintet; Flower Song; 
Card Scene; Michaela’s Air; March and 
Chorus; Final Duet; sung by Gladys Swarth- 
out (mezzo-soprano: Carmen); Licia Al- 
banese (soprano: Michaela); Robert Merrill 
(baritone: Escamillo); Ramon Vinay (tenor: 
Jose); Thelma Votipka (mezzo-soprano: 
Frasquita); Lucielle Browning (mezzo-so- 
prano: Mercedes); George Chehanovsky, 
(baritone: El Doncairo); Anthony Amato 
(tenor: El Remendado); RCA Victor Cho- 
rale, Robert Shaw director; RCA Victor Or- 
chestra, direction of Erich Leinsdorf. Victor 
set M- or DM-1078, sic discs, price $7.00. 


March; 


A The place of sucha set as this is rather special, 
for it competes neither withthe complete operas 
nor with the recordings of single arias. It is 
not the first Carmen of its kind in the field—as 
recently as last May a Columbia condensation 
was reviewed in these pages. Both casts are 
recruited from the Metropolitan, and a choice 
between the two will be guided to some extent 
at least by one’s personal preference for one or 
the other set of singers. More specifically it is 
a choice between Miss Swarthout and Miss 
Stevens. Both have their admirers, and both 
have very definitely their own ways with the role. 


Mr. Girard, reviewing the Columbia set, found 
Miss Stevens most satisfying in the Habanera 
and the Seguidille. He thought her Gypsy Song 
‘less successful’ and her Card Scene lacking in 
the ‘‘true fatalistic quality. "In her singing of 
the final due t he deplored ‘‘too much emotional 
agonizing. Miss Swarthout, on the other 
hand, to quote the notes accompanying these 
records, assumes ‘‘an attitude of utter languid- 
ness. . ."’ which ‘‘creates a perfect background 
when action is required for the gypsy’s fiery 
temperamental outbursts.” The lady is de fi- 
nitely phonoge nic, and the singing here is tonal- 
ly and dramatically of her best. Here and there 
she is guilty of a misplaced subtilty—and she 
has a way of occasionally playing up a not too 
important word—but her Carmen is both vivid 
and musically pleasing. 
The selections in the 


two albums are very 
much the same. 


The Victor set, however, has 
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one more disc than the Columbia; it contains 
more purély choral work, and lacks only the 
Prelude of the selections included in the other. 
A feature is the inclusion of the choral passages 
leading up to the principal airs. The Habanera 
(reviewed last month as part of the Treasury 
of Grand Opera album) begins with Carmen's 
entrance. The Seguidille is given complete with 
the ensuing Carmen-Jose duet, and the Gypsy 
Song profits by the voices of the Misses Votipka 
and Browning as Frasquita and Mercedes in 
the reprises of the Tra-la-la refrain. I very 
much like the way in which the Toreador is 
introduced by the chorus (and an unnamed 
Zuniga) although this cuts his song down to 
one stanza; and the tricky ending with the 
various voices lending different colors to the 
word ‘‘L’amour!”’ is a really fine effect. This 
record side ends with the Toreador’ s exit music. 
Similarly Carmen’s Card Scene is given in its 
proper setting as an episode amid the gay sing- 
ing of Frasquita and Mercedes. 

Mr. Leinsdorf maintains a real sense of life 
and movement in his tempi throughout the set 
The Gypsy Song builds up irresistibly to a high 
pitch of excitement; the choruses outside the 
bullring in the last act are ominously exciting; 
and the final duet has tremendous drama. The 
idea of the killing is effectively conveyed by 
some extra talking against the choral back- 
ground 

The supporting cast is a generally excellent 
one. Mr. Vinay has not a particularly meliflu- 
ous voice, and he relies more on dramatic ex- 
pression than lyricism for his effects. His 
Flower Song is done in good style though tonally 
it is rather heavy, and he anticipates his first 
entrance. Miss Albanese is less at home here 
than in Italian opera, but she is always the true 
and dependable artist. She sings her aria well 
despite a slight tonal flutter. Mr. Merrill, too, 
is better suited to Italian music, at least in the 
present stage of his career. His singing of the 
Toreador Song has spirit, but one could wish 
for a bit more ‘‘crust’”’ of his tone—that is a 
more definite sense of line. The other members 
of the cast are known as competent and ex- 
perienced artists, a fact well demonstrated by 
the virtuosity of their singing in the wonderful 
Quintet. The Chorale here provides one more 
occasion for generous praise, though they like 
most of the principals might be called to ac- 
count occasionally for their French pronuncia- 
tion. Mechanically the set is superb.—P.L.M. 


BRAHMS: Cradle Song, Op. 49, no. 4; 
FRASER-SIMSON: Vespers (from When 
We Were Very Eoung); sung by Helen 
Traubel (soprano) with orchestra, direction 
of Charles O’Connell. Columbia disc 71872- 
D, price $1.00. 


and 


ABrahms’ Wiegenlied was written as a graceful 
tribute to an old friend, Frau Bertha Faber, to 
celebrate the birth of her second son. Frau 
Faber, as Fraulein Porubsky, had charmed the 
composer years before by her singing of a little 
Viennese waltz, and so Brahms used the theme 
of this song as the accompanying figure which 
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RECORD NEWS 


IT’S NEWS— always— Whenever I.R.A. is in these columns. 
First Shipment of COMPASS ALBUMS 


Records from the USSR (actually made there of finest material and workmanship) 
now on hand include such wonderful works as: 


KHATCHATOURIAN'S GAYANNE SUITE (COMPASS SET) It will 

~ the country by storm! Ravel's “Bolero’’ is a dirge by comparison. 
- 10” records now available 

PROKOFIEFF'S “ROMEO AND JULIETTE SUITE” COMPASS Album 
C-101 Conducted by Prokofieff. 6 - 10” records in a colorful album. 
These are the Russian originals of the set issued in England which Ameri- 
can collectors never were able to obtain. 

ar, ORIGINALS imported from Russia. 

- 10” records in a COMPASS album. Album C-52. 

MIASKOWSIO" S SYMPHONY NO. 21 played by USSR National Sym- 
phony. This set of three records gives an excellent insight into the musical 
thinking of the most prolific of Russia's moderns. Rakhlin conducts. 


COMPASS Album C-103. 

SHOSTAKOVICH’S TRIO, Op. 67 COMPASS Album C-102 
Shostakovich, piano; Tzyganov, violin and Shirinsky, ‘cello, on nine 
sides of 5 - 10” records, and ‘Two Preludes’’ of Shostakovich played by 
the composer on the tenth side. 

TCHAIKOWSKI’S SUITE No. 3 COMPASS Album C-104 (Variations 1 
to 5, and Polonaise Variation 12) played by the Bolshoi State Theatre 
Orchestra directed by Samosud. 2 - 10” records. 


All the foregoing except the Tchaikowski pair are $1.25 per record. 
The Tchaikowsky records are $1 each. The usual taxes apply. 
Albums are 75 cents additional. 

The foregoing are only a few of the USSR-made records now available. 
a for lists of other new USSR recordings—operatic orchestral, and 
olk tunes. 


From ten different countries we shall have the following at prices within reason. 
You may order them now in anticipation of their early arrival. 


TWO HERETOFORE UNCATALOGUED RECORDINGS OF 
SMETANA'S “MA VLAST"” Each set consists of ten records. 
RAMEAU'S “LES INDES GALANTES'’—Opera ballet 
A fine company and orchestra present this work on 6 - 12” discs of ex- 
cellent workmanship. 


DVORAK'’S “BIBLICAL SONGS” 

BRUMEL'S A CAPELLA MASS ad THE BLESSED VIRGIN (In preparation) 

ALFANO'S SYMPHONY IN 

SUTHERLAND'S QUARTETTE IN G MINOR for clarinet, viola, horn and 
piano. 2-12” records. (Australian.) 


For new horizons in recorded music get on our mailing list NOW. We have 
been serving an appreciative and growing public by mail since 1929. Join 
the ranks today. 


International Records Agency - P.O.Box 171 ~- Richmond Hill, N.Y. 

















runs through the piano part of his Cradle Song. 
This story, however, will hold little interest 
for those who listen to this new recording, 
since the accompaniment like the words has 
been ‘‘translated,”” and all there is left of 
Brahms is the famous melody which he added. 
Miss Traubel sngs the tune with appropriate 
simplicity and a luscious creamy tone. Her 
diction, while not over careful, is very clear. 
On the reverse the soprano gives us one of 
Fraser-Simson’s settings from A. A. Milne’s 
When We Were Very Eoung, a song heavily de- 
pendent on its naivete. But Miss Traubel is 
an opera singer—certainly one of the finest of 
her time—and her art is a bit ponderous for 
such a delicate vehicle. I would be the last to 
decry great vocalism in the singing of songs, 
but vocalism in itself is not enough. The art 
of the song singer demands an admixture of 
the kind of song-speech employed by the diseur 
-the great ones are those who can achieve the 
true blend. Happily the soprano has not at- 
tempted kittenishness (if we except one inter- 
polated chuckle); still she might have gotten 
a bit of contrast between the voice of the 
narrator and that of the child saying his 


prayers. —P.L.M. 


BRAHMS: Liebeslieder Walzer, Op. 52; sung 
by RCA Vi ictor Chorale, with Pierre Lubo- 
schutz and Genia Nemenoff (duo-pianists), 
direction of Robert Shz AW. Vv ictor M- or 
DM-1076, three discs, price $3.85 


ACertainly no one would go so far as to call 
the Liebeslieder Walzer great Brahms. On the 
other hand this string of waltzes (like its sequel, 
the Neue Liebeslieder, Op. 65 and the Waltzes, 
Op. 39) represents something which was near 
to the heart of the composer, and therefore con- 
stitutes a very personal expression. It was 
more than his friendship for Johann Strauss 
which made him regret that he himself had 
not composed The Blue Danube; I suppose it 

was all bound up in his love for Vienna and the 
fact that in those days the waltz was a kind of 
trademark of that happy city. In any case 
Brahms wanted to write waltzes, and in these 
suites he proved that he could. 

There are several sections of the Liebeslieder 
which are sure to haunt the memory pleasantly 
after the first hearing; others make themselves 
felt more strongly on repetition. All have a 
lightness of which Brahms is often said to be 
incapable, and this is balanced by a strain of 
good old German Sehnsucht. The ‘combination 
of vocal quartet or chorus with two pianos is 
an unusual one, and would have been dangerous 
in the hands of a less skillful craftsman. Brahms 
infuses plenty of variety into his waltzes by 
ringing the changes on the essential rhythm of 
the dance and by making use of the contrasting 
timbres of the men's and women’s voices. It 
seems there was some doubt as to the prac- 
ticability of the medium he had chosen; he 
foresaw that his waltzes might be played with- 
out the voices, and he elaborated his piano 
parts sufficiently to make this feasible. Happily, 
in this recording the balance is excellent, and 
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the pianos stand forth with such clarity that 
their perfections may be appreciated. Through- 
out the work both the singers and the pianists 
make music notable for its spirit and essentially 
Brahmsian shading. 

Several years ago the Liebeslieder Walzer were 
recorded for Musicraft by a solo quartet with 
pianos, and although the performance was ac- 
ceptible it had not the finish of the present one, 
nor was the recording comparable. 

The notes inside the cover of the new album 
were written by David Hall, and they are read- 
able as well as informative, but they would have 
been even better if the texts of the waltzes had 
been added. These poems come from the 
Polydora of Daumer, a poet who inspired some 
of Brz ahms’ loveliest songs. They are not im- 
portant in themselves, but they are an essential 
part of the work. Since the inside of the back 
cover in this album is left blank it would seem 
that the original and some sort of English 
version could have been given. 

If Christmas shoppers are wise this year they 
will avail themselves of the eonaty this 
set provides for giving something both attrace 
tive and unusual. It would be fairly safe to 
give these waltzes to any reasonably musical 
person regardless of the length of his hair. 

—P.L.M. 


CHRISTMAS HYMNS AND CAROLS: Joy 
to the World (Handel); It Came upon a Mid- 
night Clear (Willis); Angels We Have Heard 
on High (Old French); O Come, O Come, 
Emanuel (Traditional); O Little Town of 
Bethlehem (Redner); Silent Night (Gruber); 
O Come, All Ee Faithful (Portugal); Luther's 
Cradle Hymn (Away in a Manger) (Luther); 
God Rest You Merry,Gentlemen (Traditional) ; 
We Three Kings (Hopkins); The First Nowell 
(Traditional); Hark the Herald Angels Sing 
(Mendelssohn); Shepherd's Carol (Billings); 
Coventry Carol (Traditional); Patapan (Tra- 
ditional); My Dancing Day (Traditional); 
I Wonder as I Wander (Appalachian Folk 
Song); Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabella (Tra- 
ditional French Carol); Carol of the Bells 
(Leontovich-Wilhousky); Lo, How a Rose 
Ere Blooming (Praetorius); Go Tell It on the 
Mountain (Spiritual, arr. Work); I Sing of a 
Maiden (Arr. M. Shaw); Echo Hymn (Seven- 
teenth Century Melody); Wassatl Song (Tra- 
ditional); Deck the Hall with Boughs of Holly 
(Old Welsh Carol); sung by RCA Victor 
Chorale, direction of Robert Shaw. Victor 
M-1077, four discs, price $4.85. 


A Because so many people have asked me re- 
cently if there were any really adequate selec- 
tion of Christmas songs and carols available on 
records at this time, I am sure that this new 
album fills a crying need and that its public is 

waiting for it. As far as I know nothing of its 
kind has ever been so satisfactorily done for the 
phonograph before. The selection is an ex- 
cellent and a varied one, omitting few of the 
carols and hymns which make up the Christmas 
repertory of our Metropolitan churches—in fact 
with this set of records you can have your carol 
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service at home, no matter where you may live. 
It is getting to be difficult to find new words 
to describe the work of this splendid group of 
singers and of their director, Robert Shaw. 
lhe singing here (all unaccompanied) is char- 
acterized throughout by fine spirit, usually ac- 
curate if not always quite perfect intonation, 
and clear diction. Each record side contains 
three or four songs, and the singers pass from 
one to the next apparently without benefit of 
so much asa pitchpipe. The arrangements are 
gene rally simple ones, so that the carol itself 
is always the thing; only here and there one of 
the songs is given a more elaborate tre: tment 
for variety’s sake. We may iegret that in the 
generosity of the program it has been necessary 
to prune some of the songs, but this is quibbling. 
As for the actual carols (it is convenient to 
call them all carols, although properly speak- 
ing, of course, most of them are not) the titles 
speak for themselves. The inclusion of the 
magnificent O Come, O Come, Emanuel might be 
questioned on the grounds that it is properly 
an Advent rather than a Christmas hymn, and 
the manner of treating it as though it were 
still the plainchant from which it was derived 
may be novel to many listeners who think of it 
as a processional. Personally I disagree with 
the traditional followed by Mr. Shaw (and by 
most everyone else) of mz iking something slow 
and solemn ofthe wonderful Praetorius Es ist 
ein Ros’ entsprungen (Lo, How a Rose Ere 
Blooming) which I prefer done with more spirit 
and joyousness. I wanted more of Patapan, of 
God Rest You Merry, of the Coventry Carol 
(which seemed to be unduly abbreviated), and 
of O Little Town of Bethlehem (which always has 
its effect on me), also I am not quite sure I 
po the slowing up in the refrain of We've Been 
Awhile A-Wandering (here called Wassail Song). 
And I might take issue with David Hall’s notes 
where he says of Joy to the World that ‘‘only the 
first four notes are related to the master’s 
(Handel’s) pen, being the same as the opening 
measures of the chorus, Lift up your Heads from 
The Messiah.” As a matter of fact the whole 
tune was pieced together out of that oratorio. 
The pleasure this set has given me prompts 
me to wonder if we might not expect a generous 
supply of choral music from this admirable 
body of singers. They seem to be at home in 
almost any period or school. P.L.M 
OLDEN BALLADS: Twelve Days of Christmas 
(English Carol); The Sheeling Song (Scotch); 
Green Sleeves and Waly Waly (English Love 
Songs); Hush Little Baby (Negro Lullaby); 
Sixteen Come Sunday (Anglo-American song); 
Black-Y yed Susan and Go '’Way from my Win- 
dow (American songs); Uncle Reuben (Amer- 
ican); Blow the Candles Out (English ballad); 
sung by Tom Glazer (Folk singer) accom- 
panying himself on the guitar. Keynote set 
K-131, three 10-inch discs, price $0.00. 


A Tom Glazer has for the past four years been 
heard in folk songs and other similar material 
on the radio. His unaffected artistry, good 
diction and intimacy of style are essential at- 
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tributes to a folk singer. The possessor of a 
pleasant voice, he should go far in his field. 
Although his feeling for rhythm is generally 
good, he has a tendency to break the meter in 
his retards on occasion. The ballads are simply 
sung, as they should be, but the several humor- 
ous selections could have been more artfully 
pointed up. Mr. Glazer may well acquire more 
subtlety as time goes on; it will stand him in 
good stead. Yet, as things are, the singer sus- 
tains interest and anyone who likes folk mate- 
rial can only be grateful to him for his well- 
chosen group of songs, for there is a timeless 
appeal to almost all of the selections he has 
chosen. Keynote has provided good <r 
» 


PUCCINI: Madama Butterfly: Love Duet; Un 
Bel Di Vedremo; Flower Duet; Addio; sung 
by Licia Albanese (soprano), Lucielle Brown- 
ing (mezzo-soprano) and James Melton 
(tenor) with Victor Orchestra, direction of 
Frieder Weissmann. Victor M- or DM-1068, 
three discs, price $3.85. 


A This selection from Madama Butterfly is called 
an album of “highlights’”—a designation, I take 
it, meant to convey something less complete 
than the set of ‘‘excerpts’”’ from Carmen also 
reviewed in this issue. Here is no dramatic 





RECORD COLLECTORS EXCHANGE 
76 West 48 Street, 
New York 19, New York 


announces the opening of a new Collec- 
tors Corner. We have: 


1. Out of print vocal acoustics 


2. Out of print electric vocals 


3. 400 out of print Victor and Columbia 
Albums—Opera, Symphonic, Cham- 
ber Music, etc. 


4. Imported Decca and H.M.V. 


Large collection of pre-war (label and 
surface) standard Victor sets in M se- 
quence at regular price. 








HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
Sells rare, hard-to-find, out of print re- 
cordings. Lists upon request. 
purchased. 

Ellie Hirschmann (Mr.) 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Collections 
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continuity, but simply four separate selections. 
The Love Duet as thus recorded begins with the 
words Stolta paura and continues nearly com- 
plete to the end of the act. Unfortunately the 
postlude has been curtailed, considerably to 
the detriment of the scene’s effectiveness. The 
singers, too, go their separate ways at the end 
of the duet, Albanese singing the high C while 
Melton takes the lower option. The result is 
certainly not good ensemble. 

Albanese gives a clean, musical and convinc- 
ing ac count of Un Bel D1, an aria which every- 
body sings but few realize effectively. She 
manages to convey something of the narrative 
character of the air—the fundamental problem 
which Puccini has set the singer with his sweep- 
ing melodic lines. And she sings the ending of 
the aria as it is written—the word aspetto on a 
high B-flat—a feat rarely enough attempted 
In the Flower Duet Albanese is joined by Miss 
Browning, and the two of them make the most 
of this appealing scene. Mr. Melton’s Addio 
is less satisfying, for he lacks the stylistic clean- 
ness and the line which make Miss Albanese’s 
singing such a delight. On the whole this set 
belongs to the soprano—neither the Victor nor 
the Columbia complete Butterflies can boast a 
leading lady comparable to her. —P.L.M 





Victor's Heritage Series 





MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro—Vot che sapete; 
and THOMAS: Mignon—Io son Titania; 
sung by Luisa Tetrazzini (soprano), with or- 
chestra. Victor Red Seal ‘“‘De Luxe’”’ disc 
15-1001, price $3.50. 


GOUNOD: Faust—Dio possente; and VERDI: 
Il Ballo in Maschera—Eri tu; sung by Mario 
Ancona (baritone), with orchestra. Victor 
Red Seal ‘‘De Luxe”’ disc 15-1002, price 
$3.50. 


MEY wor ER: Les Huguenots—Piff! Paff!; 
and GOUNOD: Philemon et Baucis—Au 
bruit lourd des marteaux; sung by Marcel 
Journet (bass), with orchestra. Victor Red 
Seal ‘De Luxe” disc 15-1003, price $3.50. 


HALEVY: La Juive—Rachel, quand du Seig- 
neur; and MASSENET: Manon—AAl fuyez 
douce image; sung by Enrico Caruso (tenor), 
with orchestra. Victor Red Seal ‘‘De Luxe” 
disc 15-1004, price $3.50. 


VERDI: Otello—Salce, Salce, and Ave Maria; 
sung by Frances Alda (soprano), with or- 
chestra. Victor Red Seal “De Luxe”’ disc, 
price $3.50. 


A The first of a series of reissues of old record- 
ings — called the Heritage Series by Victor — 
(made in the acoustic era by famous singers of 
the past) reveals a rather sad lack of knowledge 
on the part of Victor as to what would be the 
most desirable items by the artists concerned. 
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Detailed discussion will have to come later 
since not all of the records arrived in the broken 

package we received. However, my knowledge 
of most of the recordings permits some com- 
ment. The first disc gets off on the wrong foot, 
for Tetrazzini’s Voi che sapete is not one of her 
best recordings; her Mozartean style is poor 
and her low voice was never adequate for this 
selection. Her Polonaise from Mignon, on the 
other hand, is brilliantly sung and is one of the 
finest records of this aria in existence. Had 
the Victor concern given us her recording of 
Veracini’s Pastorale as a companion piece this 
disc would have been outstanding. 

Mario Ancona sang the first Tonio in Pag- 
liacct at the Metropolitan Opera in 1893. A 
fine singer with style and a smooth, even line, 
he was at his best in lyric roles. W hile his Eri 
tu is well sung, it lacks the dramatic punch and 
the fervor with which an artist like Amato 
invested it. The Faust aria seems better suited 
to his voice. 

Journet was a great basso. His was an 
opulent voice to which he brought style and 
an appreciable understanding of tradition. 
When he was at the Metropolitan Opera he 
was unfortunately overshadowed by Plancon 
and not regarded as highly as he should have 
been. Not having the record above I cannot 
comment upon it. It should be noted that one 
of Plancon’s most famous recordings is the aria 
from Gounod’s Philemon et Baucis which leaves 
the value of Journet’s version a point of con- 
troversy. 

One of Caruso’s finest recorded scenes from 
French opera is the present aria from Manon 
(made in 1911), sung by Des Grieux in the 
seminary where he has repaired to become a 
priest. ‘The vision of Manon haunts him and 
in passionate despair he bids it to be gone. 
Caruso invests this aria with opulent tonal 
wealth and considerable feeling. One of the 
noted tenor’s most artistic achievements in the 
opera house was his performance of Eleazar in 
La Juive; it was the last role he sang at the 
Metropolitan. His recording of the famous 
aria above represents him vocally in decline; 
his tone production is heavy. It was made in 
1920, the year before his breakdown. How 
well I remember his last performance in which 
whole sections of the opera had to be omitted 
because of his indisposition, which was all too 
apparent to the audience. Only in the Manon 
aria do we find the true glory of the noted 
tenor’s voice. 

One of the memorable experiences of opera 
for me was the performance of Otello with 
Slezak, Amato and Alda. At the time (1910) 
that Alda made the present recordings her voice 
was at its best and her effortless floating tones 
were a joy to hear, as this record reveals. Yet, 
as well as these arias are sung, Alda has other 
and finer recordings which have long been 
wanted by collectors—such rarities as her 
Contes d’ Hoffman aria and that from the Loreley, 
and perhaps nowhere is she more thrillingly 
heard than in her L’oro o Tirsi from Puccini's 
Manon Lescaut. 
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There is a great deal to be said for the better 
quality of reproduction which the ‘“‘De Luxe” 
plastic pressings of the Heritage Series 
enjoy. The original records of all these arias 
were on a hard-surfaced material w hich, since 
they require a higher volume, inevitably makes 
them noisy on modern machines. Here, the 
voices float out without the better part of that 
irritating adjunct. The price of the records is 
unfortunately higher than expected; it seems 
a pity that Victor could not have made them 
available to record buyers at a lower figure; it 
would have helped sell more discs. An ad- 
mirable feature of these records is the inclusion 
of the date of recording on the labels —P.H.R. 





Children’s Records 





THE STORY OF FERDINAND, Text by 
Monro Leaf. Music by Herbert Haufrecht. 
Narrator: Paul Tripp. Symphony orchestra 
conducted by Charles Lichter. Arrow Rec- 
ords. Album AC-52. Price $0.00. 


A This is a recorded version of a universal child- 
hood favorite, the story of the flower smelling, 
bashful bull Ferdinand, who is goaded to sav- 
agery by a well placed bee sting. The story is 
told in good taste. An unusual feature is the 
rather sparing but effective use of sound effects 
devices. The music, a very attractive score, 
was first composed for a marionette show and 
later performed by some of the major symphony 
orchestras. It shows the skill of a gifted com- 
poser and is at all times appropriate to the 
story of Ferdinand. This is an album to be 
treasured by children of all ages. 


PETER AND THE WOLF. Text by Charles 
Palmer. Music by Serge Prokofieff. Or- 
chestra conducted by Charles Wolcott. Nar- 
rated by Sterling Holloway. From the Walt 
Disney Production Make Mine Music. An 
RCA Victor Recordrama. Price $0.00. 


AThis album is a horrible example of what 
happens, quite often, when Hollywood takes 
hold of an established musical masterpiece. 
This version of Prokofieff’s great work for 
children is so embellished with extraneous ma- 
terial that it is hardly recognizable. The music 
has been changed and abridged and the story 
has been over-dramatized to a point where it 
loses much of the charm which has made it 
such a favorite with children. 

For those who want a good Peter, there is 
still the Boston Symphony recording with 
Richard Hale. From our point of view this 
Hollywood version is a poor substitute. 

The album is attractively packaged and the 
Disney illustrations are very lovely. Too bad 
that the music and story do not match them. 


PEE-WEE THE PICCOLO. By Paul Tripp 
and George Kleinsinger. Paul Wing, Nar- 
rator. Music by Russ Case and his Orches- 
tra. An RCA Recordrama. Price $0.00. 
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Fine Custom-Made 
SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 


For Brilliant ‘“STUDIO-QUALITY” Reproduction 
“CON BRIO” Micro-Jewel Stylii 
Full-Range Brilliance—Extremely Low Surface 
Noise (Available Singlely and in Graded-Size 

Sets—$4.50 to $22.50) 

For a SMOOTH, MELLOW Tone— 
“SYMPHONIA” Micro-Jewel Needle 
The Smoothest Jewel Needle ever created 
Especially Recommended for ‘‘Acoustics,” 
arly ‘‘Electricals,’’ and all High-Noise- level 
ecordings 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE 
STUART D. NOBLE 


Gem Craftsman 
Sanaa Hollywood, Calif 
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HARGAIL RECORDS 


MARGARET DODD SINGERS: Album 
HN-705 Just Issued. ‘Folk Songs and Bal- 
lads of America” with Alice Lareau, Margaret 
Tobias, Eleanor Waldon, John Campbell, 
Gordon Myers, Earl Styres, Margaret Dodd, 
Director. Two Records with Album and 
Notes $2.62. Include: He’s Gone Away, Old 
Bang'am, Shuckin’ of the Corn, A La Puerta 
del Cielo, Per Spelmann, Wee Cooper of Fife, 
Sourwood Mt. 


This Is The Best Recording of Folk 
Music Ever 


Our Outstanding Artists include: Lukas Foss, 
Walter Hendl, Leonard Bernstein, Olga 
Coelho, Paul Matthen, William Hess, 
Edgar Ortenberg, Margaret Dodd Sing- 
ers, Hargail Chorus, Kroll String Quar- 
tet, Sylvia Marlowe, Julius Baker, 
Mitchell Miller, David Oppenheim. 
Ernst Silberstein, Robert Fizdale. 


HARGAIL RECORDS 


130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. ¥. 











HARD-TO-GET RECORDS 


® Inquiries solicited. Discontinued and 
Active Listings. Domestic and Foreign 
Lables. Record Libraries Purchased. 


@ Also a full line of the latest domes- 
tic record releases. 


G. S. FALKENSTEIN, 
1118 Walnut St. Philadelphia, 7, Pa 
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AHere we have a worthy successor to Tubby 
the Tuba, one which promises to become as pop- 
ular as its predecessor. This set of records and 
the others like it are a very effective means of 
acquainting children with the names and tonal 
qualities of the various instruments of the or- 
chestra. The story is well told, the musical 
accompaniments and arrangements are well 
made, and the album has attractive illustra- 
tions. 

The idea of this set and of Tubby is a good 
one. They provide wholesome entertainment 
and musical knowledge for the children who 
listen. The records are of sufficiently good 
quality so that they may be heard over and 
over again without inviting boredom. 


RUSTY IN ORCHESTRAVILLE. By Henry 
Blair and Billy Bletcher. Music by Billy 
May. Story by Alan W. Livingston. Capi- 
tol Records. Album BC-35. 


Athe inside cover of this album makes the 
promise that these records “‘fill the need for a 
sugar-coated musical appreciation course for 
juveniles.” May it be here and now stated 
that music appreciation does not arrive in 
sugar-coated doses, but rather through an in- 
telligent presentation of the best in music to 
children at the proper times in their lives. 
Through an ingenious device known as the 
Sonovox, each instrument is able to talk. After 
it introduces itself, it plays an appropriate 
selection. These selections are the best parts 
of the records. The musical arrangements and 
orchestral backgrounds are well done. 


GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS. 
Story told by Margaret O’Brien. Adapta- 
tion by Paul Weston and James B. Conkling. 
Musical score composed and conducted by 
Paul Weston. Capitol Records, Album CB- 
32. 


A The impeccable diction of the precocious Miss 
O’Brien is the most characteristic aspect of this 
album. She tells the story vividly and with- 
out too much of the sentimentality of some of 


her film roles. The music is effective and it 
remains, as it should in a story of this kind, in 
the background. The recording is well made 


and should prove popular with children. 


JACK AND HOMER. Story and narration 
by Paul Tripp. Music by George Klein- 
singer. \rrow Records. Album AC-51. 


A This is a horse and boy story and a good one. 
It is well told and the music and sound effects 
are employs d throughout in good taste. This 
is one the chil dre n will find very entertaining. 
The entire text is printed in the album on the 
inside front and back covers, a good idea for a 
number of reasons. 


BOZO AT THE CIRCUS. By Walter Han- 
nan. Narration by ‘‘Pinto’’ Colvig and cast. 
Music by Billy May. Capitol Records. Al- 
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bum BBX-34. 


A Described as ‘“‘a children’s book that talks,” 
this album is one of the first to synchronize the 
printed page and the phonograph record. For 
the child who reads or is just learning to read 
the album has many valuable uses. For the 
child who has not yet learned, there are pic- 
tures which help him to understand what is 
going on. 

This is a novel idea and it is well done. The 
children will enjoy using these records and 
looking at the pictures and text. 


WHY DO I HAVE TO GO TO SLEEP? A 
Why Story for Children Who Ask Questions. 
A Graphic Educational Phono-Book No. 
AL-104. 


WHO WAS AESOP? A Who Story for Chil- 
dren Who Ask Questions. A Graphic Edu- 
cational Phono-Book No. A-103. 


WHAT MAKES RAIN? A What Story for 
Children Who Ask Questions. A Graphic 
Educational Phono-Book No. A-101. 


WHY ARE BEES SO BUSY? A Why Story 
for Children Who Ask Questions. A Graphic 
Educational Phono-Book No. A-102. 


A This series is bound to attract considerable 
attention among forward-looking educators and 
intelligent parents who are interested in having 
children ‘“‘know the right answers.’’ Although 
the parent must not assume that these albums 
will end all questioning, they will provide a 
reservoir of correct facts upon which an under- 
standing of certain problems and questions may 
be based. 

The records themselves are made in the best 
of taste. The music is good and the text is well 
presented without the rank sensationalism 
which marks so many albums made for children. 

The children’s record market can stand many 
more products of this type. Children ask many 
questions which could be made into an album. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL ELF. Story and Nar- 
ration by Paul Wing. Original music by 
Louis Brunelli. Orchestra conducted by 
Joseph Le Maire. RCA Victor Showpiece. 


THE FARMERS BRIDE—THE PANCAKE. 
As told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. From 
the book East O’ the Sun and West O’ the 
Moon. An RCA Victor Showpiece. 


AThese Victor Showpiece sets now include 
some for children as well as several standard 
works for the classical music repertoire. They 
are attractively packaged, although they do 
not have the protective support of an album. 

The texts by Miss Thorne-Thomsen are from 
a book of children’s stories written by her. She 
tells them well and the musical support aids in 
the proper understanding of the stories. These 
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records will be popular with children. 

Paul Wing’s tale of The Unsuccessful YIf is 
up to his usual high standard. He is still one 
of the best of the tellers of children’s stories 
and his work stands up well, even as countless 
new names invade the field from the stage, 
screen, and radio. He is effective because of 
his simplicity and because he realizes that the 
story is and always will be more important 
than the story teller. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. Story adopted by 
Ralph Rose. Music from Humperdinck. 
Narrator: Basil Rathbone. Cast: Jane 
Powell, Gretel; Ted Donaldson, Hansel; 
Basil Rathbone, The Witch; etc. Columbia 
set M or MM-632, price $4.85. 


AMr. Rathbone, always a good story-teller, 
does a good job with this children’s favorite. 
Of course, Mr. Rathbone is always himself, but 
children delight in recognizing a personality 
even in make-believe. His role as the Witch 
will probably please a lot of his young admirers. 
Although the music and sound effects are well 
integrated with the text, one must say that this 
story would have lost none of its effectiveness 
if some of the gaudy (Hollywoodish) sensa- 


tionalism had been left out and the story itself 
had a chance to stand on its own excellent 
merits. Warren Freeman 





In The Popular Vein 


By Enzo Atrchetti 





Songs by Jane Powell: Ave Maria (Schubert); 
Les Filles de Cadiz (Delibes); I Think of You 
(Rachmaninoff-Marcotte) ; Italian Street Song 
(from Naughty Marietta) (Herbert)—Jane 
Powell (soprano), with Orchestra conducted 
by Carmen Dragon. Columbia Set X-271. 


@ As sung in the picture Holiday in Mexico it 
says in the blurb inside the covers of the album 
and each record is marked ‘‘Courtesy of MGM.” 
As a souvenir of the picture, the set is accept- 
able. It will satisfy the average movie-goer 
but not the recital or opera goer. Ave Maria 
is very poorly done. The Marcotte piece is an 
adaptation of a theme from Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto—a trite piece of busi- 
ness at the expense of Rachmaninoff. The 
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Herbert number is brilliant but not outstanding 
in any way. The most successful piece in the 
album is the Delibes which Miss Powell does 
surprisingly well. Miss Powell’s voice im- 
presses more in the theater because it.is accom- 
panied on the screen by her pretty face. On 


records it leaves much to be desired. The re- 
production does not help matters. 
Johnny Mercer and the Pied Pipers: Mindin’ 


My Business; St.Louis Blues (Handy); Mem- 
phis Blues (Handy); Should I (from Our 
Modern Maidens); One For My Baby (from 
The Sky's the Limit); Alexander's Ragtime 
Band (Berlin); I Guess I'll Have to Change 
My Plan (from The Little Show); Embrace- 
able You (Gershwin); Capitol Album CD36. 


@ The Johnny Mercer-Pied Pipers combination 
is already a well-known and popular group. 
Johnny Mercer’s ingratiating baritone and the 
Pied Pipers unique style have won them many 
friends and this album probably won't dis- 
appoint them. At first glance, it looked like an 
attempt to combine an oldie with a compara- 
tively new number, done up in their own special 
way. It doesn’t quite come off. The oldies 
suffer most. The style is completely out of 
tune with the pieces. What should have been 
the best numbers in the album—the two Handy 
blues—really come off very badly. The other 
numbers are better and One For My Baby and 
I Guess are really first rate. The recording is 
fine and Paul Weston and his orchestra lend a 
good hand. 


Hot Trumpets: Body and Soul (Henry Allen and 
his Orchestra); Dear Old Southland (Louis 
Armstrong and Buck Washington); I’m 
Coming Virginia (Frankie Trumbauer and 
his Orchestra, with Bix Beiderbecke); Alex- 
ander's Ragtime Band (Miff Mole and his 
Little Molers, featuring Red Nichols); Dark- 
town Strutters’ Ball (Red Kenzie and his 
Mound City Blue Blowers, featuring Muggsy 
Spanier); One and Two Blues (Bessie Smith 
and her Blue Boys, featuring Joe Smith); 
Echoes of Harlem (Duke Ellington and his 
Orchestra, featuring Cootie Williams); Why 
Was I Born? (Teddy Wilson and his Orches- 
tra, featuring Buck Clayton); Columbia Al- 
bum C-66. 


@This is No. 12 of the Columbia Hot Jazz 
Classics Albums which are a series of re-issues 
of old records that made jazz history. The 
oldest record in the set was recorded in 1926 
and the most recent in 1937. No hot jazz fan 
will need to be told of the excellence of these 
numbers. He knows them by heart and he 
also knows how well they portray the art of 
each trumpet man featured. To neophytes 
they are recommended whole-heartedly but 
with this warning: do not expect pyrotechnics 
a la Harry James and do not expect high- 
fidelity recording. 
Esqutire’s 1946 Award Winners Hot Jaz 
With the Wind (Magidson-Wrubel); 
That Got Away (Feather); 


zz: Gone 
The One 
Snafu (Feather); 
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Long, Long Journey (Feather); The Esquire 
All-American 1946 Award Winners. Person- 
nel: Louis Armstrong, Don Carlos Byas, 
Duke Ellington, Jimmy Hamilton, Johnny 
Hodges, Greig ‘‘Chubby”’ Jackson, Kenneth 
‘“*Red”’ Norvo, Remo Palmieri, Charlie Shav- 
ers, Billy Strayhorn, assisted by Sonny Greer 
and Neal Hefti, supervised and directed by 
Leonard Feather. Victor Album HJ-8. 


@ The annual poll and jazz concert sponsored 
by the magazine Esquire is a national institution 
now. It doesn’t need any blurb from us at this 
late date. One thing is certain. The records 
which result from these contests are always 
top-notch. They just couldn't help being that 
with the hand picked group of musicians repre- 
sented. This year’s crop is no exception. The 
records, the music, the playing, all are excellent. 
[, personally, could do with a little less Leonard 
Feather but that’s caviling. You're in for an 


exciting time when you buy this album—and 

you really shouldn’t miss it. 

Silent Night, Holy Night (Gruber), and Adeste 
Fideles (Traditional); Frank Sinatra, with 


the Ken Lane Singers and Orchestra under 


the direction of Axel Stordahl. Columbia 
37145. 
@Sooner or later it had to happen. Crosby 


did them. So now Sinatra must. The result 
is not at all bad. In an attempt to be solemn, 
Frankie succeeds in sounding only lugubrious 
but the result is not uninteresting; should we 
say in a Music Hall manner? This is more of 
Frankie off the beaten path and in keeping 
with what he started last month with his 
Porgy and Bess record. 


That Christmas Feeling, and Winter Wonderland; 
Perry Como and the Satisfiers, with Russ 
Case and his Orchestra. Victor 20-1968 


The Christmas Song, and In the Cool of Evening; 
The King Cole Trio. Capitol 311. 


Silent Night (Gruber), and White Christmas 
(Berlin); Jo Stafford and the Lyn Murray 
Singers with Paul Weston and his Orchestra. 
Capitol 319. 


@Each Christmas sees some new attempt to 
create a number which will rival White Christ- 
mas for melody, sentiment, and sincerity. This 
year’s crop are brave attempts to win the public 
favor but they don’t quite make it. That 
Christmas Feeling is well in the lead, especially 
in this version sung by Perry Como, but it’s no 
winner. Winter Wonderland, of course. is not 
new but the presentation is. The Christmas 
Song doesn’t quite come off as a Christmas song 
but the King Cole treatment is interesting. In 
the Cool of Evening is more legitimate King Cole 
stuff—well done. The Jo Stafford record is 
quite charming except that in Silent Night, 
she, like Sinatra, sounds mournful rather than 
solemn. White Christmas is delightful. 
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Ain't Got No Blues Today, and I May Be Easy, 
But I'm No Fool; Cootie Williams and his 
Orchestra. Vocals by Bob Merrell. Capi- 
tol 314. 


@Good stuff! This is more like what we ex- 
pect from Cootie. Be sure to get it. 


After Hours (Hawkins), and It’s Full Or It 
Ain't No Good; Erskine Hawkins and his 
Orchestra. Victor 20-1977. 


@ After Hours has the lift and the bounce. 
Much better than Erskine has been giving us 
lately. The other side is also good. 


No Don’t Stop!, and Heaven Knows; Woody 
Herman and his Orchestra. Columbia 37094. 


@ The first side is genuine Woody Herman, hot 
and with good solos. The other side you can 
forget. 


Serenade (Toselli) (Beguine), and My Prayer 
(Boulanger) (Tango); Mischa Borr and his 
Continental Orchestra. Victor 25-0070. 


@ Toselli’s Rimpianto as a beguine is something 
to hear! And I thought I heard everything 
after hearing Bach, Mendelssohn, and others 
kicked around in jam sessions! You've heard 
the other before, too, but not as a tango. It’s 
G. Boulanger’s ‘‘Avant de mourir.’’ But I 
must admit, even a little grudgingly, that they 
both sound like good dance discs—if you can 
forget the originals for the moment. 


Recommended for Dancing 


I Love You, and The Man That Comes Around; 
Tommy Tucker Time. Columbia 37082. 


If You Were The Only Girl, and It’s a Pity To 
Say Goodnight; Claude Thornhill and his 
Orchestra. Columbia 37092. 


If !'mLucky, and One More Kiss; Harry James 
and his Orchestra. Columbia 37148. 


It's All Over Now, and Either It’s Love or It 
Isn’t; Frankie Carle and his Orchestra. Co- 
lumbia 37146. 


And Then It’s Heaven, and Why Does It Get So 
Late So Early? ; Swing and Sway with Sammy 
Kaye. Victor 20-2000. 





From Duet to Sextet 





(Continued from page 109) 


Caruso’s glorious voice was allowed to domi- 
nate the others. 

In April 1912, Victor added another duet 
to its series of Faust excerpts—the dramatic 


December, 1946 


Scene of the Swords (89055 or 8003), sung by 
Pasquale Amato and Marcel Journet. Here 
Journet makes a colorful and compelling 
Mephisto, while the Valentine of Amato is 
noteworthy for its remarkable vocal brilliance 
and powerful characterization. Today, of 
course, one’s pleasure in their singing is 
marred by the inadequate reproduction of 
the chorus and orchestra, a fault ever-present 
in acoustic recordings. 

In May, Victor brought forth two unusual 
and delightful duets featuring Geraldine 
Farrar. Both were apparently too far off the 
beaten track to appeal to the rather unadven- 
turous taste then characteristic of the record 
buying public, and they disappeared from 
the catalog all too soon. Today they would 
make good material for Victor’s new Heritage 
Series, especially Il cor nel contento from 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose (88359) 
which is most charmingly sung by Farrar 
and by the gifted Polish tenor Hermann 
Jadlowker, whose voice blends so well with 
hers. The other duet was JI dolce idillio 
from II Segreto di Susanna (89057) in which 
Farrar had Pasquale Amato as her partner. 

During 1912 were issued four duets from 
Martha sung by Alda, Jacoby, Caruso and 
Journet: Siam giunti, o giovinette (95207), 
Che vuol dir (95208), Presto, presto (95209) 
and the Quartetto notturno (95210). In 1924, 
the first two were coupled on Victor 10002, 
the second pair on 10003. In their original, 
single-faced form, they cost $5 each—a good 
deal more than any collector would pay to- 
day, I should guess. As examples of quartet 
singing, they are undoubtedly very fine, but 
the music is not too rewarding and the sing- 
ers can all be heard to better advantage on 
other discs. Of the four, the Quartetto not- 
turno has given me the most enjoyment, be- 
ing less fussy and more melodic than the 
others. 

Bei Mannern from Die Zauberflote (88369), 
sung by Johanna Gadski and Otto Goritz, 
appeared in June and in the following De- 
cember the same singers were paired again, 
this time in the great scene from the second 
act of The Flying Dutchman. It was recorded 
in three parts but only the first two were 
issued, numbers 88370 and 88371, which 
were doubled years later on an IRCC disc. 
As usual, Gadski’s singing was admirable 
and it was unfortunate that a better baritone 
could not have been found for her. In the 
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Wagner duet, Goritz bellowed his head off, 
in the unmusical style so often typical of 
Teutonic singers of the male sex. For Mo- 
zart’s sake, it must be admitted, he subdued 
himself, but only to the point where he was 
merely wooden, instead of both loud and 
wooden, as was his wont. 

Another June duet was Ah, l’alto ardor 
from La Favorita (89062 or 8003), sung by 
Matzenauer and Amato. This was followed 
in June by their recording of Se tu m’ami 
from Carmen (89061) which is something of 
a rarity today, having soon been withdrawn 
in favor of another performance, sung in 
French, by Farrar and Amato. I do not 
recall ever hearing the Italian version. The 
melodic Favorita duet was given a fine, if not 
absolutely ideal, rendition and hearing it 
makes one wish for a first-class modern 
recording. 

The vear 1912 also saw the issuance of the 
first duet recordings by Alma Gluck and 
Louise Homer. They immediately achieved 
a sensational success with the public, and 
sold by the ton until the advent of electrical 
recording in 1925. Whispering Hope (87524 
or 3000) was the first and most popular of 
the series but Oh that we two were Maying 
(87525 or 3001), which appeared a few months 
later, was a close second. Of wide appeal, 
too, were their records of Stabat Mater—Quis 
est homo (89098 or 8029) and Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise (89097). Whatever the 
quality of the compositions recorded by 
these two artists, there is no doubt about the 
singing. Each woman sang with an instru- 
mental ‘‘line’”’ and each was an expert in the 
art of tonal blending. 

(To be Continued) 





Editorial Notes 


Continued from page 102) 


Some features of the new Decola are in its 
favor. The light-weight pickup, employing 
a semi-permanent sapphire point, is an ex- 
cellently designed unit which allows for an 
easy change of jewels. The “floating turn- 
table’, which diminishes vibration, is an 
other asset. But the price range of these 
machines is excessive—the large one is around 
$2,500 and the smaller one is around $1,500. 
In England the latter sells for slightly less 
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than $1,000 with an excise tax of close to 
$200. 

It should be mentioned that domestic 
Decca intends to release here shortly some 
of the high-fidelity recordings of English 
Decca. 

This past month we have been able to hear 
the new high-fidelity magnetic pickup to be 
released shortly by the Audak Co. The head 
is considerably smaller than the Pro 2 model 
and others put out by the company before 
the war being approximately three quarters 
of an inch wide by one and a half inches in 
length. The weight is anywhere from 14 to 
22 grams. The unit is described as a ‘‘Tune- 
Ribbon Microdyne”’ pickup. For a complete 
report on this reproducer the interested 
reader is referred to the October issue of 
Electronic Industries. In tests, made on a 
dozen different types of recordings from early 
electrics to modern ones, we found the clarity 
and cleanness of this new unit amazingly 
lifelike. Audak pickups have always been 
admired for their clarity of tone and their 
separation of instruments in orchestral re- 
production. To say that this new unit is an 
advance over the Pro 2 is no exaggeration. 
Its vibrating member is practically nearly 
zero mass which gives it at the same time a 
wider frequency range. 

There are two models of this new unit. 
One designed for radio studio use, model 
No. 81, has a frequency range above 15,000 
c.p.s. and is designed to play lateral and hill- 
and-dale recordings. The other model, for 
home use—No. 54A, has a frequency range 
over 10,000 c.p.s. and is designed for use on 
lateral recordings only. The tone arms of 
these new units are mathematically correct 
to permit free riding in the record groove and 
The model No. 81 
is equipped with a diamond needle; the 
other model, No. 54A, has a sapphire point, 
which can be replaced by the owner at a 
Both 


models come, if desired, with special long 


to minimize record wear. 


small cost when it has run its course. 


tone arms to permit playing of discs up to 
18 inches. The price of the units has not 
been definitely established but it our under- 
standing that the model 54A will sell slightly 
under $100. Model 81 will cost consider- 
ably more but will offer an ideal solution for 
all record collectors who desire a good unit 
which can play regular commercial discs as 
well as the old Edison and Pathé ones. 
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@Not all back copies are available. 
Owing to limited supply of some back 
issues, we are compelled to charge an 
advance price. The premium issues, 
price at 75c each, are: May, 1935; 
Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, July, 
Nov., Dec. 1937; Jan., March, 
June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; 
May, Sept. 1940; Feb. 1941; Jan., 
Feb.; 1942; Dec. 1943; Oct. 1944; 
Feb., Mav, June, Sept., Oct. 1945 


e@The following back copies are 
OUT OF PRINT: Nov. 1936; Jan., 


INDICES AND BACK COPIES 





April, 1937; July, 1938;  Feb., 
March, July 1939; Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1940; Jan. 1941. 


Back issues, not including premium 
copies, are available at 30c each prior 
to Jan. 1943; issues after that are 25c. 


e@INDICES: Indices to record re- 
views only—Vol. 1 (10c); Vols. 3 
and 4 (25c); Vols. 5, 6, 7, 8 (15c ea.); 
Complete Indices—Vol. 2 (25c); 
Vols. 9, 10, 11 (10c), 12 (15c). 
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